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HE ALLET’S PEAK, shown with Dream Lake in the 
foreground, is located about twelve miles from 
the village of Estes Park, Colorado, and is a part of 
the picturesque Rocky Mountain National Park. This 
park lies on both sides of the Continental Divide and 
comprises 254,757 acres of some of the most spectacu- 
lar scenery in the world. The highest peak in this area 
is Long's, which rises to an elevation of 14,255 feet 
above sea level. 

The first white man to discover these beautiful valleys 
and snow-capped peaks was Joel Estes in 1859. Long 
before this, however, the Indians of the Ute and Arap- 
ahoe tribes were rivals for this bountiful summer 
hunting ground. 

Many of the highways into this area are open the 
year around. Denver visitors often tour the Rocky 
Mountain National Park by means of busses. The round 
trip from Denver takes about six hours. 
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The American University: A Historical 
Interpretation of Current Issues* 


ARTHUR BESTOR 


I 


HE FUNDAMENTAL issues of university education in the mid- 

twentieth century are similar throughout the world. As knowl- 
edge increases and becomes more specialized, can the university suc- 
ceed in preserving a common ground of intellectual understanding 
among educated men and women, thus remaining a zniversity instead 
of degenerating into a multiversity? As the number of students in- 
creases—or, more exactly, as the proportion of the population attend- 
ing the university grows greater—can standards of intellectual attain- 
ment be upheld? In particular, can a defensible line be drawn between 
the scholarly, scientific, and professional activity that is the raison 
d’étre of higher education and the kinds of vocational training that are 
devoid of genuine intellectual content and that can only dissipate the 
resources and vitiate the intellectual life of the university? As the 
political state assumes more and more of the burden of financing 
higher education, can the university maintain its intellectual inde- 


* A paper read on June 18, 1956, to the Conference on Education and Student 
Life in the United States, held at the University of Michigan under the sponsorship 
of the University, in co-operation with the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, with funds provided by the Edward W. Hazen Foundation. In attendance 
were visiting professors from the universities of some twenty foreign nations. 
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pendence, not so much against meddling by public officials, perhaps, 
as against the pressures for conformity that are exerted by an in- 
creasingly massive public opinion? 

These are issues that every system of higher education throughout 
the world is currently obliged to face. The issues themselves, and the 
fashion in which they are being met, take a different form in each 
nation, owing to the special character both of its universities and of 
its social institutions generally. These, it is a truism to assert, have 
been shaped by history. My purpose, in this gathering of scholars 
from many lands, is not to elucidate issues that are known to you all, 
but to explain, so far as my knowledge of history may enable me to 
do so, why these world-wide issues of higher education have assumed 
in the United States the peculiar form that you yourselves have ob- 
served. 

In the first place, the historical process by which universities came 
into existence in America was fundamentally different from the 
process that created the universities of medieval Europe. The latter 
began as companies of scholars, that is, of masters and students. Their 
original gatherings—at Bologna, at Paris, at Oxford, at some seventy- 
eight centers before 1500—would appear, through the mists of time, 
to have been largely spontaneous. Statutes and charters, when they 
came, recognized a pre-existing center of learning. The university, in 
other words, existed as a fact before it existed as an organization or a 
legal entity. From the beginning, moreover, European universities 
were recognized as centers of advanced learning. Their teachers were 
not mere schoolmasters but learned men. University faculties as such 
were consulted by ecclesiastical and secular rulers as authorities on 
questions of theology and law. 

The historical order of events was almost the reverse of this in 
the United States. No American institution of higher education can 
properly be said to have developed out of a spontaneous gathering of 
learned men, to whom students gravitated. Every college and every 
university was deliberately organized as such. Each came into exist- 
ence only after it had been formally organized, frequently some years 
afterward. The oldest university of the United States, Harvard, was 
legally established in 1636, but instruction did not begin until two 
years later. William and Mary was chartered in 1693 but it was thirty 
years before it became effectively a college. Many proposed institu- 
tions of higher education in the United States have had no other exist- 
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ence than as charters on the statute books of the various states. 
American colleges were deliberately founded; moreover, they were 
founded for a specific purpose—to teach students. Their faculties 
were originally assembled—employed is a not inappropriate term— 
to perform the tasks of instruction, not to constitute a center of intel- 
lectual life in any larger sense. Advanced intellectual activity went on 
with little reference to the colleges. The pull of American society 
upon intellectuals, as upon all others, was centrifugal. Protestantism 
had no institution equivalent to the monastery, and the educated 
clergy were dispersed through society as preachers and pastors, not 
congregated in communities devoted to religion and learning. Edu- 
cated laymen found their place likewise in active affairs. Individual 
college professors—especially college presidents—might make a rep- 
utation for themselves as men of letters and learning, but theological 
and humanistic scholarship had no particular connection, even in 
theory, with college teaching. It was not surprising, perhaps, that 
creative scientific interests found a focus elsewhere than at the col- 
leges, for this was the pattern in England as well, from the founding 
of the Royal Society until at least the later nineteenth century. The 
fact to be remembered is that until recent times—roughly three 
quarters of a century ago—few, if any, college faculties in America 
had the collective weight, in any intellectual matter, that belonged 
to unorganized and even casual groups in the community outside. 
The position of the college in American society altered very little 
until past the middle of the nineteenth century. The growth of popu- 
lation and wealth in the nation as a whole did not (save in excep- 
tional instances) produce a corresponding growth in the size and 
prestige of the individual college. The centrifugal tendencies of 
American life—specifically, the rapid and continuous westward ex- 
pansion—provide a sufficient explanation. New colleges were 
founded—more than five hundred, indeed, before 1860'—but they 
did not cluster (as, for example, at Oxford or Cambridge) about an 
already established seat of learning, reinforcing its academic standing 
and augmenting its prestige. Instead, as was natural under the circum- 
stances, the new institutions were scattered over the rapidly extending 
areas of settlement to the Mississippi River and beyond. Distances 
were too great for a few strong institutions to serve the nation; 


*Donald G. Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Universities 
before the Civil War. New York, 1932, p. 28 et passim. 
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opportunity could hardly be provided thereby for able youths of 
slender means. Local pride (and other local interests less praiseworthy 
than pride) insisted that there must be colleges in each locality. And 
in this view even Eastern educational leaders concurred, for no trum- 
pet call was more insistent than that which summoned ‘'those States 
where the institutions of learning and religion are now honored and 
cherished” to “send out their hallowing influences to redeem’ the 
great West.’ 

The spreading thin of resources which westward expansion en- 
tailed was doubtless inevitable, but its unfortunate effects were 
heightened by a tendency that in retrospect is hard to excuse. This 
was denominational rivalry, of an intensity that is difficult for us, in 
this day of denominational mergers, to appreciate. The result was the 
establishment, in close proximity, of colleges that differed only in 
their sectarian sponsorship and that resembled one another in their 
poverty of resources, the consequent mediocrity of their faculties, and 
their tendency to substitute sectarian zeal for intellectual distinction. 
The picture was relieved by happy exceptions, but the mortality 
among such institutions—roughly four-fifths of those founded be- 
fore the Civil War closed their doors forever—is proof enough of 
the weakness that has led the historian Richard Hofstadter to charac- 
terize the period of higher education from 1800 to 1860 as “the great 


retrogression.’’® 
II 


American higher education is 320 years old. During three quarters 
of that span of time, its condition was that which I have (in admit- 
tedly oversimplified terms) been describing. The last eighty years 
have witnessed momentous changes in American colleges and univer- 
sities. They have reached maturity, but the marks of this long infancy 
are far from having been obliterated. To understand modern Ameri- 
can universities it is necessary to remember how much has been in- 
herited from a period in which higher education was represented by 
institutions markedly different. We should pause at this point in the 
story to note some of the characteristics that were firmly imprinted 
upon higher education during the roughly two and a half centuries 


? Horace Mann, in Massachusetts, Board of Education, Twelfth Annual Report. 


Boston, 1849, p. 143. 
* Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger, The Development of Academic 


Freedom in the United States. New York, 1955, p. 209 et seqq. 
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that preceded the era of rapid transformation, which we can con- 
veniently think of as beginning about 1875. 

Certain of the values of the old-time college were extremely pre- 
cious, and one of the issues of contemporary American education is 
how to preserve them within a vastly more complex institution. Above 
all, the college held to the ideal of liberal education. It did not pur- 
port to offer the final stages of training for the professions, Its models 
were the English not the Continental universities. It concentrated 
upon the intellectual disciplines that it held to be of most worth for 
the whole body of educated men, and it expected its students to 
engage in studies common to all. By modern standards its view might 
be narrow, but it was neither superficial nor narrowly vocational. It 
laid a foundation for common discourse and common understanding 
among educated men that ultimately meant much, I personally be- 
lieve, in maintaining the unity of a society in which the centrifugal 
forces (as earlier noted) were innately so strong. The small size of 
the typical college (otherwise a grave disadvantage) did at least 
enhance this sense of unity and common understanding among its stu- 
dents, and so did the fact that (like its English models) it was a 
residential college. 

The darker side of the picture has already been suggested. The 
small size of the college made its existence precarious, and thus gave 
it little chance to develop genuine intellectual or cultural independ- 
ence. As this affected the student, it took the form of an exaggerated 
paternalism, which enmeshed him in personal and social restrictions 
quite unrelated to the necessities of academic work, but imposed in 
the hope of obviating every least breath of criticism from religious 
sectarians, from influential groups in state or nation, or even from 
bigots in the local community—all of whom the college had to con- 
ciliate in its dire struggle for the financial means of survival. The 
faculties of small and scattered institutions like these had even less 
chance than the students to enjoy a true intellectual independence. 
Moreover, isolated as they were, they lacked the stimulus that comes 
from the play of many minds and the clash of great ideas that occur 
in any university worth its salt. 

Indeed, the fact that the American college, for upwards of two 
centuries, existed primarily to instruct the young, that it never devel- 
oped into a real center of research and never sought or won recogni- 
tion as a court of appeal on great intellectual questions, has made it 
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difficult for the American public even today fully to accept the uni- 
versity as legitimately playing these roles. The epithet “‘brain-truster,” 
or the type of cartoon that pictures a professor in cap and gown 
(which American professors rent and wear but once a year) romping 
childishly about amongst sober men of affairs, reflects the inherited 
belief that faculty members are at bottom mere schoolmasters, compe- 
tent to instruct the young but completely out of their element when 
wrestling with the problems, even the intellectual problems, of the 
mature world. 

This attitude has ensured the perpetuation in the modern Ameri- 
can university of various organizational features of the old college 
that find little precedent in the universities of other countries, and 
that appear to many American professors (including myself) incom- 
patible with the full development of academic responsibility and inde- 
pendence. Three interrelated features of the system are involved: 
legal control by boards of trustees composed almost exclusively of 
persons from outside the academic world; a vastly overextended ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy within the university, headed by a president 
wielding powers of a scope unparalleled (so far as I know) in the 
great universities of other nations; and a consequent denial to the 
faculties of most universities of any significant power to decide—or 
even to raise—fundamental issues of educational policy. A formal 
role, it is true, is assigned to the faculty, and considerable autonomy 
exists in determining the details of the academic program. But on 
the larger questions—the questions that determine the true character 
of the university as a university—the power of decision rests clearly 
in other hands than those of the faculty. In the last analysis, it is the 
administration and the trustees who determine whether the university 
shall expand at the expense of academic standards or hew to the line 
of the latter, whether it shall make scholarship and science its central 
concern or, labelling itself a ‘‘service institution” (a euphemism dear 
to certain administrators), become all things to all men. On these 
matters faculties may resolve and report, but their recommendations 
have approximately the status of a petition, and might well begin 
with the conventional phrase: “Humbly showeth.” 

Countervailing forces exist, of course: tradition; the mobility that 
may enable a professor to move to an institution more in accord with 
his conception of what a university should be; the pressure for aca- 
demic standards exerted by learned societies of national scope. And 
there is the mitigating fact, so fortunately true of most institutions, 
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that they frequently function better than their actual structure would 
lead one reasonably to expect. The powers over academic and intel- 
lectual policy that are vested elsewhere than in the faculty can be 
used for high ends as well as low. When the man who wields them 
as president of a university is a man with genuine academic interests, 
with imagination, and with boldness, he can raise the stature of a 
university more rapidly than the efforts of a self-governing faculty 
could be expected to do. 

Indeed, college presidents of this caliber—Andrew D. White at 
Cornell, Charles W. Eliot at Harvard, James Burrill Angell at Michi- 
gan, Daniel Coit Gilman at the Johns Hopkins, William Rainey 
Harper at Chicago—exercised a leadership that cannot be discounted 
in the transformation of American higher education in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. To this final chapter of the story let us now 
turn. 


III 


The forces that transformed the American university after 1875 
had been building up since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Of very great importance was the stream of American students return- 
ing with doctoral degrees from the universities of Continental 
Europe, particularly Germany. The flow began after 1815, and in 
the century that followed no less than ten thousand Americans 
matriculated in German universities, the peak being reached in the 
1880's. They brought back with them new conceptions of what 
higher education might become. Foremost was the idea that the uni- 
versity should be a center for the advancement of letters and science, 
not a mere agency for transmitting them to the younger generation. 
To realize this ideal in the United States meant grafting upon the 
undergraduate college a graduate school, it meant assembling a fac- 
ulty capable of pursuing original research and of publishing the re- 
sults, and it meant building up institutions large enough and free 
enough from sectarian restraints to promote the clash of opinion and 
the cross-fertilization of ideas that lie behind fruitful scholarship. 

Elements of this program were gradually introduced in various of 
the older colleges; then, beginning in the 1870's, matters happened 
with a rush. Thanks to the rapid and vast accumulations of wealth 


* Charles F. Thwing, The American and the German University. New York, 1928, 
pp. 41-43, 
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of the period, new universities were founded—among them Cornell 
(opened in 1868), Vanderbilt (1875), the Johns Hopkins (1876), 
Clark (1889), Stanford (1891), and Chicago (1892)—most of 
which from the outset adopted large elements of the new ideal. Older 
universities, both privately-endowed and state-supported, underwent 
parallel transformations. By the end of the century, graduate work, 
the Ph.D. degree, research libraries and laboratories, and the ideal of 
a faculty productive in science and scholarship were firmly established 
features of a substantial number of institutions, which became, in 
effect, the first true universities in the United States.® 

A second force, which had likewise been gathering strength 
throughout the century, produced far-reaching changes in the under- 
graduate curriculum. This was the growth—in intellectual conse- 
quence, in practical importance, and in prestige—of the natural sci- 
ences. The liberal arts curriculum of older American colleges, like 
that of the English universities, reflected the balance of intellectual 
interests characteristic of what can roughly be described as eighteenth- 
century neoclassicism. Its orientation was predominantly literary and 
philosophical. Mathematics did occupy an important place, and the 
philosophical systems to which the college devoted close attention 
did reflect the world views that stemmed from the great Newtonian 
synthesis. Nevertheless, the natural sciences as such, and the experi- 
mental method they exemplified, found little place in the actual cur- 
riculum. Against this exclusion a bitter warfare was waged in the 
nineteenth century, particularly in the English-speaking world, pro- 
ducing champions of the sciences like Thomas Henry Huxley. The 
conflict was exacerbated after 1859 by the controversy over Darwin- 
ism, which tended to pit the men who urged academic recognition of 
science not only against the classical, but also against the clerical, 
supporters of the old curriculum. The scientific point of view found 
early supporters in America—Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, to name only two—but it was not finally victorious until the clos- 
ing decades of the nineteenth century, when the college curriculum 
was finally reorganized as a program of liberal arts and sciences. The 
social sciences, so-called, shared in the victory, though hardly bearing 
the brunt of the battle. The resulting synthesis brought higher educa- 
tion into closer accord than it had been for a couple of centuries with 


* See, by the present writer, “The Transformation of American Scholarship, 1875- 
1917,” Library Quarterly, 23, July 1953, pp. 164-179. 
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the balance of forces and interests in the great intellectual world as 
a whole. 

Two unfortunate consequences, however, resulted from this bitter 
nineteenth-century war between the sciences and the classics, one hav- 
ing to do with the purposes of higher education, the other with its 
mechanisms. Both require comment. 

The real issue in the struggle was an intellectual one. Ever since 
the seventeenth century the natural sciences and the method of think- 
ing they represented had been demonstrating their cogency. In the 
larger world they had proved their claim to recognition as intellectual 
disciplines of major consequence in the history of thought. Within 
the academy they were denied comparable recognition. Liberal edu- 
cation was stultifying itself by this refusal, for the college or uni- 
versity was standing aside from the great intellectual issues of its day 
and generation. On this, the real issue, the proponents of science were 
indubitably right. 

The struggle, however, reached that stage of bitterness in which 
partisans are ready to grab any stick to beat the dog. One argument, 
in particular, proved in the end as dangerous to science, in whose 
supposed interest it was first employed, as to the literary, philosophi- 
cal, and humanistic tradition against which it was directed. This was 
the argument in terms of immediate practical and vocational utility. 
Now it is not difficult to show that men can be highly successful in 
the practical world without having wrestled with Plato’s conception 
of an idea, without having read Shakespeare or Goethe, or without 
having any idea of what was at issue in the Thirty Years’ War. By 
contrast, it is easy to show that chemistry, for example, finds practical 
application in an immense variety of industries and furnishes the 
basis for multitudes of jobs. This, however, is not the real argument 
for chemistry as part of liberal education. The real argument is that 
no man can be intellectually competent in the modern world without 
a reasonable command of the various ways of thinking that are em- 
bodied in its basic intellectual disciplines, of which chemistry is cer- 
tainly one.® 

* There can be no doubt that this was the point of Huxley's essay, “A Liberal 
Education; and Where to Find It.” His celebrated metaphor of Nature as an invisi- 
ble chess-player, who is scrupulously fair to the man who plays against him but 
who “never overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest allowance for ignorance,” 


concludes with the definition: ‘Education is the instruction of the intellect in the 
laws of Nature, under which name I include not merely things and their forces, but 
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The fundamental test of an educational system is not whether it 
produces successful men, as success is popularly measured, but 
whether it produces educated men, that is, men who can deal success- 
fully with intellectual problems. If the two concepts of success are 
confused, the argument of immediate utility can be—and has been— 
turned as devastatingly against pure science as against literature, phi- 
losophy, and history. After all, a man can be immensely successful in 
a practical sense without possessing the foggiest notion of the bi- 
nomial theorem and the law of mass action or even without suspect- 
ing that Newton discovered something more than the fact that an 
apple falls to the ground if its stem parts. 

The point is that there was, in the United States as in most socie- 
ties, a latent anti-intellectualism that was delighted to redefine higher 
education in purely utilitarian and vocational terms. If the sciences 
were more useful than the classics, so the argument went, then job- 
training was even more useful than science. And if one were to decide 
the content of education on the basis of what would be needed on the 
job, then for most students one could discard, in wholesale lots, the 
kinds of learning that were analytical, abstract, or, in general, intellec- 
tual—physics as well as philosophy, mathematics as well as literature, 
anatomy as well as history. The direct approach, according to this 
view, was the only justifiable one—not botany but vocational agri- 
culture, not economics but business management, not chemistry but 
home economics, not scholarship and science but applied pedagogy 
(arrogantly rechristened “‘education’”’). 

This misconception of higher education did not establish itself 
firmly at once. It insinuated itself into the university by imperceptible 
stages. During the later nineteenth century instruction in law and 
medicine became an integral part of the work of American universi- 
ties, either through the outright creation of professional schools or 
through the drawing of quasi-independent, already established institu- 





men and their ways; and the fashioning of the affections and of the will into an 
earnest and loving desire to move in harmony with those laws.” Success in practical 
life, Huxley goes on to say, is a test of the degree to which the intellect has learned 
its lessons, scientific and humane. ‘Those who take honours in Nature’s university, 
who learn the laws which govern men and things and obey them, are the really 
great and successful men in this world.” T. H. Huxley, Lay Sermons. 2d ed., Lon- 
don, 1871, pp. 32-33. The ease with which the last sentence has actually been 
perverted into an argument for making success in practical life the purpose and 
principal concern of education is a measure of the risks involved in employing a 
line of argument so easily misunderstood as the utilitarian one. 
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tions firmly within the university orbit. The precedent of foreign uni- 
versities sanctioned this development, which could be independently 
justified by the fact that these were learned professions, dependent on 
vast bodies of organized knowledge and requiring the exercise of 
highly disciplined intellectual powers. Newer professions were ac- 
quiring the same characteristics, notably engineering and scientific 
agriculture. There was a break with precedent, but not a reversal of 
intellectual principle, when Congress, in the Morrill Act of 1862, 
provided land grants for colleges ‘“‘where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, . . . to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
mechanic arts, . . . in order to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
in life.” 

As vocations develop into learned professions, the university, I 
personally believe, must deal with them as such. The difficulty is that 
the line is hard to draw and even harder to hold. The practitioners of 
a given vocation, if their claim to standing as a learned profession is 
rejected, are apt to retort that their particular skills are just as vital to 
society as those which are recognized as professional. This may very 
well be true, but the argument is fundamentally irrelevant, for intel- 
lectual content not social utility is the point at issue. Some services 
absolutely vital to society require little intellectual training for their 
proper performance, others require much. The question for higher 
education is not how intrinsically important a given vocation may be, 
but how much knowledge and what degree of intellectual mastery are 
prerequisite to engaging in it. 

American universities, by and large, have lacked the courage to 
apply such a test rigorously. The fact that matters of high policy are 
so largely decided by administrators rather than scholars is a possible 
explanation. Be that as it may, university catalogues are crowded with 
offerings, at the highest level of graduate study, which cannot con- 
ceivably be justified in intellectual terms and which represent the 
capitulation of the university to the crassest kinds of vocational pres- 
sure. At the most advanced doctoral level, my own university offers 
the following courses, which I select almost at random: “Television 
Program Management and Production,” “Sales Campaigns,” ‘‘Ad- 
vanced Mine Administration,” “Evaluation in Home Economics Edu- 


*12 U.S. Statutes at Large, 503, 2 July 1862. 
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cation,” “Library Service to Children and Young People,”’ “Advanced 
Advertising Principles,” ‘Evaluation of Recreation Resources and 
Programs,” ‘Advanced Band Conducting and Literature.”’* There are 
few large American state universities whose academic hearts are pure 
enough to entitle them to cast the first stone. 


IV 


Such unabashed vocationalism could hardly have gained a foothold 
in the American university had it not been for the second deleterious 
consequence, already alluded to, of the late-nineteenth-century reor- 
ganization of higher education. I have in mind the free-elective sys- 
tem. The small college possessed, in general, a fairly rigid curriculum, 
which all students followed and within which the options were few. 
Instead of adjusting gradually to the demands of the sciences for aca- 
demic recognition, most colleges tended to adhere with fatal tenacity 
to the concept of a prescribed curriculum. The ultimate victory of the 
sciences was, in effect, the bursting of the dykes. A place could be 
found for them only by abandoning the idea of a prescribed program, 
by putting all courses on a par with one another, and by allowing the 
student free option among them. 

That the student should have a choice among programs for the 
degree, in accord with his special interests, was a perfectly sound 
principle. The free-elective system, however, offered him not a choice 
of programs but a choice of courses. In effect, he might for four years 
accumulate a fixed quantum of credits in disparate courses and at the 
end demand a degree on the basis merely of this agglomeration. Some 
limitations, it is true, were ultimately reimposed. A few courses were 
required; a major field was to be chosen and a cluster of courses 
elected from it; some distribution of work among major fields was 
insisted upon. Except in the best institutions, however, these require- 
ments have tended to be as mechanical as the IBM machines which 
tabulate the results. | 

There is certainly nothing wrong with permitting a student to 
choose freely among the offerings of a great university. Where the 
American system falls down is in not requiring the student to assume 


*University of Illinois, Catalog, Urbana Departments, Graduate College, 1954- 
1956. University of Illinois Bulletin, 52:15, Oct. 1954, pp. 166, 182, 201, 111, 177, 
167, 220, 209. All these courses are numbered 400 and above, signifying that they 
are open to graduate students only and belong to the group of courses representing 
the most advanced level of work in the university. 
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responsibility for the wisdom of his choices and to demonstrate that 
what he has studied adds up in the end to systematic intellectual 
mastery. Indispensable in any system of free election is a comprehen- 
sive examination covering the student’s special field of study, and 
embracing also the common knowledge which all educated men are 
expected to possess. Unless such an examination is required, the 
degree can be little more than a certificate of attendance. Very few 
American universities make even a gesture toward comprehensive 
examination of candidates for the baccalaureate degree. 

The graduation requirements of American universities represent a 
faulty compromise between two incompatible principles. One derives 
from the old, small American college, where a student’s steady prog- 
ress through a fixed curriculum was presumed to guarantee mastery 
of a systematic body of knowledge, and where, as a consequence, to 
attend and pass the courses was almost automatically to satisfy the 
predetermined requirements. The second principle was a defective 
adaptation from the European system, where students attend lectures 
at will and where they are held to account at the end by rigorous 
examinations. The American compromise allows the student to select 
courses almost at will, but asks no proof at the end that he has obtained 
for himself a thorough and balanced education. To prevent absolute 
chaos, the American university has retained from the older college its 
strong emphasis upon regular class attendance and upon short-run 
course examinations, and it has developed an elaborate system of 
academic bookkeeping to keep track of the driblets of credit which 
each student is periodically depositing in the bank as part of what 
amounts to an installment-purchase plan for the acquiring of univer- 
sity degrees.® 

The system described encourages the operation within the Ameri- 
can university of a form of Gresham's law, whereby the bad academic 
currency tends to drive out the good. When comprehensive examina- 
tions are in effect, a course that is empty of content will be shunned 
because even the little effort expended on it will be wasted in the 
end. In American universities, on the other hand, multitudes of un- 
thinking students can be attracted into a worthless course because they 
know it will be easy and because they know that the credit earned in 


*See Dietrich Gerhard, “The Emergence of the Credit System in American Edu- 
cation,” Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 41, Winter 
1955, pp. 647-668. 
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it will be banked by the registrar’s office at par with the credit earned 
in the most rigorous course in the university. 

I have purposely refrained, in this paper, from discussing the rela- 
tionship between the American university and the secondary-school 
system in which its students are prepared. The subject is a vast one 
and I have written at length upon it elsewhere.’° Obviously the edu- 
cational effectiveness of any university depends not only upon the 
level of preparation that it can expect in its entering students but also 
upon the attitude toward learning which has been fostered in them 
and in society at large by the authorities responsible for secondary 
education. Suffice it to say that university faculties of liberal arts and 
sciences in the United States are overwhelmingly of the opinion that 
the present situation is, in both respects, highly unsatisfactory. A 
greater harmony of purpose between secondary and higher education 
clearly existed at the end of the nineteenth century than exists at 
present. Whether it can be restored, so that American education as a 
whole can attain intellectual standing qualitatively commensurate 
with its financial resources and its physical plant, is without doubt the 
most burning issue in American education today. 

The problems of the American university must be solved within 
the framework which history has wrought. History, however, provides 
explanations not mandates. It does not prescribe a slavish acceptance 
of the limitations inherited from the past. It is capable, instead, of 
pointing out possible avenues to improvement. In particular, the his- 
torian of higher education in the United States is bound to note the 
great awakening that resulted in the later nineteenth century from the 
challenge of ideas brought from abroad. The carriers then were 
American scholars who studied overseas. In the second half of the 
twentieth century, the intellectual life of the American university is 
being enriched, to its permanent benefit I know, by scholars from 
abroad who, like you, are bringing to our shores a varied experience 
of other institutions, an open mind, and a devotion to that republic 
of learning and science which knows no boundaries on sea or land. 


” See, by the present author, The Restoration of Learning: A Program for Re- 
deeming the Unfulfilled Promise of American Education. New York, 1955, and its 
predecessor, Educational Wastelands: The Retreat from Learning in Our Public 
Schools. Urbana, Ill., 1953. 
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Why a Foreign Language Requirement? 
WILLIAM R. PARKER 


HIS ESSAY concerns a situation in more than 800 liberal arts 
Toa though some of its points apply elsewhere in American 
education. The question posed—why a foreign language require- 
ment?—has fresh relevance because the 1930-1950 trend of dropping 
this requirement for the Bachelor of Arts degree has very recently 
been reversed. 

The question implies a larger question, which had better be con- 
fronted first. Why any specific requirements in a degree program? In 
many institutions a qualified person may enroll as a “‘special student”’ 
and take such courses as he pleases; but degrees are universally, and 
not unreasonably, awarded only to those who complete a certain kind 
of program which has been designed by “experts” to achieve certain 
educational objectives. That many persons want the degree for rea- 
sons irrelevant to the objectives is no reason for altering the objectives 
or making the degree more easily obtained. That some seekers of the 
degree disapprove the program or its objectives is likewise irrelevant. 
No liberal arts faculty can escape the responsibility of defining what 
it considers the proper ingredients of a ‘‘liberal education.” It can be 
wrong, but it must decide; its degree signifies its collective recogni- 
tion, not of hours spent or grades received, but of satisfactory comple- 
tion of a program collectively approved. 

Any such program will involve requirements. They may be many 
or few. The present tendency, in reaction to results of the elective 
system, is to make them many. This may change, but some require- 
ments there must be. They fall generally into two categories: specific 
learning considered basic and indispensable to liberal education (e.g., 
skill in the use of one’s native language); and some experience of 
certain broad areas of learning, to be achieved by satisfactory work in 
one or several courses out of various possibilities in each area (e.g., 
experience of scientific method). 

Does foreign language study fall into either of these categories? 
In answering this question one must distinguish carefully between 
educational values in general (which presumably all academic sub- 
jects offer) and values indispensable to liberal education. The ques- 
tion, in other words, must be answered only in reference to explicit 
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definition of liberal education. Unfortunately, it is too often discussed 
in reference to other matters, such as the problem of exceptions, voca- 
tional considerations, the relevance of foreign language skills to the 
work of specific departments, the practice of other institutions, and 
educational trends. 


EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


A college or university faculty should, of course, be interested in 
educational trends, both new and old. Former trends are revealing of 
passing enthusiasms, or changes in basic educational philosophy, or 
significant social forces at work. New trends invite a healthy re-ex- 
amination of conscious or long-forgotten conclusions. Because trends 
may be good or bad, no college or university should make changes 
merely because others are doing so. A trend is not itself an argument 
for altering established practice. Eighty-four percent of all accredited 
liberal arts colleges in the United States resisted the prolonged trend 
of dropping the language requirement for the B.A. degree.’ 

Since 1952 there has been a trend toward restoration (or institu- 
tion) of the foreign language requirement for the B.A. At least fif- 
teen colleges or universities in eleven states have taken this step;? at 
least four have restored the foreign language entrance requirement;' 
still other places, notably Cornell and Michigan, have recently 
strengthened or extended their former degree requirement. But these 
developments, however interesting, are not in themselves an argument 
for restoring or instituting requirements elsewhere, despite the fact 
that in earlier years some institutions were clearly influenced by a 
contrary trend. On the other hand, the new trend 7s an argument— 
and a strong one—for reconsideration of current practice. Such re- 
consideration may result in deciding the trend unwise, but unwilling- 


* The statistics and some of the other facts in this essay are drawn from the 
fourth revision of ‘‘Foreign Language Entrance and Degree Requirements,” Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association (PMLA), LXXI, Sept., Part 2, 1956, 
49-70. 

? Arkansas State College, Chatham College (Pennsylvania), Detroit Institute of 
Technology, Fairmont State College (West Virginia), Mary Manse College (Ohio), 
Norwich University (Vermont), Middlebury College (Vermont), University of 
Minnesota and its Duluth Branch, Ohio Northern University, University of Red- 
lands (California), Stetson University (Florida; but see n. 5, below), Stillman Col- 
lege (Alabama), Virginia State College, and Williams College (Massachusetts). 

* Calvin College (Michigan), Middlebury College (Vermont), Pacific Union Col- 
lege (California), and Stanford University (California). 
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ness to reconsider is certainly unwise, for it implies that past decisions 
are sacrosanct despite any degree of social change. 


PRACTICE ELSEWHERE 


Most institutions of higher education normally compete for good 
students with other institutions in their class, often within certain 
geographical limits. Thus, of sixty-three accredited liberal arts col- 
leges in New England, only two, American International and Ben- 
nington, lack a foreign language degree requirement, and the former 
has a language requirement for entrance. In Arizona, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin—to mention states in 
other areas—all colleges granting the B.A. require foreign languages 
for the degree, as does the one accredited institution of higher learn- 
ing in Delaware, Nevada, and Wyoming. There are ten other states 
(plus the District of Columbia), with a total of 181 liberal arts col- 
leges, in each of which only a single accredited institution lacks a 
language requirement for the B.A.: District of Columbia (American 
University), Georgia (Oglethorpe), Illinois (Aurora College), Indi- 
ana (St. Joseph’s), Michigan (State University), Nebraska (Wesle- 
yan), North Dakota (Teachers College at Mayville), Oregon (Cas- 
cade), South Dakota (Wesleyan University),* and Texas (Texas 
Western College). 

On the other hand, the State Board of Education in California has 
decreed, since April 1951, that no foreign language shall be required 
by a state college as a condition to graduation, a ruling that directly 
affects nine institutions granting the B.A. degree. In general, the 
mountain states and those on the Pacific coast have the largest propor- 
tion of colleges without a language requirement, with the eleven 
West Central states next in regarding language study as unessential 
to a liberal arts program for the students they enroll. 


RELEVANCY 


“It’s of no value to ws,” members of some departments may say 
flatly to any suggested requirement. ‘Our students have to have 
languages,” the scientist or art historian may reply. But the relevance 
of foreign language learning to the work of a given department or 


*The Wesleyan institutions in Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, and Texas all re- 
quire languages for the B.A.; those in Iowa, Kentucky, Nebraska, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and West Virginia do not. 
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departments is quite beside the point, and arguments raising this issue 
should therefore be quickly recognized and dismissed. The value of 
language learning to, say, psychologists or students of American lit- 
erature is no more pertinent to a discussion of the place of foreign 
languages in a liberal arts program than would be examination of 
the value of history to psychologists or the value of physical educa- 
tion to students of American literature. Any who say, “It’s of no 
value to us,” are identifying the aims of a total program with limited 
departmental objectives. The discussion must stay on the subject, 
which is the nature of liberal education, not the need—or lack of 
need—of any department for language as a tool.® 

Foreign languages are, of course, a cultural and professional tool, 
and any department has the right to require German or Latin or some 
other language of all its majors. This is another problem, outside the 
scope of this essay—as it should be outside the scope of faculty dis- 
cussion of foreign languages in a liberal arts program, despite the 
inevitable faculty member who shamelessly exhibits his own igno- 
rance by announcing, “Everything of any importance is available in 
English” or “I’ve forgotten all the French and German I ever learned, 
and I’ve got along all right.’’ There is not much to be said to end the 
embarrassed silence or nervous titters that such confessions usually 
produce. Blind men “‘get along”’ too, but the difference is that one can 
admire their triumph over handicap. Nothing is to be gained by 
pointing out to this protester the untranslated books or journals in 
foreign languages that he should have read and has not. Nothing is 
to be gained by arguing that faulty products of liberal education are 
dubious moulders of its future. The best course is to end the silence 
by getting back to the subject. 


VOCATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A college student may elect to major in one liberal arts subject 
rather than another because of its presumed vocational value to him, 
but no subject is included among the liberal arts because it trains one 


°In some institutions (e.g., St. Benedict’s College, Kansas) foreign languages are 
required of all candidates for the B.A. except Physical Education majors. In some 
other institutions (e.g., Stetson University, Florida) Education majors are solely ex- 
cepted. In still others (e.g., Texas Western College) both Education and Physical 
Education majors are exempted. When the U.S. Air Force Academy opened in 
July 1955 it was announced that cadets would have a choice between a foreign lan- 
guage and a course in aircraft design, but in March 1956 it was decided to require 
an intensive course in French or Spanish of all cadets. 
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directly to earn a living. This point is as important as it is confusing. 
It is confusing because all departments in a liberal arts program lead 
two lives: in greatly varying degrees they do, in fact, provide training 
toward a profession or occupation, and they also contribute to a 
liberal education. A student in a philosophy class may eventually be- 
come a teacher of philosophy—or a chemist. A student in a chemistry 
class may eventually become a chemist or a teacher of philosophy. It 
so happens that a department of philosophy has much less direct 
effect on future vocations than does a department of chemistry, but it 
has, nevertheless, equal importance as a contributor to liberal educa- 
tion. 

In any consideration of degree requirements, therefore, vocational 
values are irrelevant. They may be otherwise very relevant to the pros- 
perity of the department, for today’s students are often vocationally 
minded even in a liberal arts program; but vocational values have no 
bearing upon faculty discussions of such a program and, if intro- 
duced, should be quickly recognized and dismissed. | 

Because of recent and revolutionary advances in transportation and 
in communication media, produced by science and technology, mod- 
ern foreign language teachers are likely to stress the increasingly im- 
portant vocational values of their subject. Such talk—or any counter 
argument (“Very few Americans will ever need a second language’ ) 
—is quite irrelevant to discussion of whether or not foreign languages 
should be required as part of a B.A. program. The answer to this 
question depends solely upon the contribution that learning a second 
language can make to a nonvocational, liberalizing education. Lan- 
guage teachers (or their critics) should be held strictly to this issue. 


THE PROBLEM OF EXCEPTIONS 


Requirements are formal expressions of collective standards and 
judgment. Efficient administration demands that they be definitely 
stated, widely publicized, and wisely enforced. Enforcement is not a 
purely clerical matter, but becomes such from the moment that a col- 
lege faculty loses interest or completely delegates responsibility. 
When it becomes a purely clerical matter, the spirit and intent of 
requirements get forgotten, and the routine imposition of them 
begins to arouse resentments. 

There is probably not a single requirement in connection with col- 
lege or university work for which uwnpublicized exceptions should 
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not occasionally be made by wise and responsible persons. It is not 
merely that the physically handicapped should be excused from the 
usual physical training, or the blind be given unorthodox examina- 
tions; an institution of higher learning should also be a place where 
the occasional aberrations of brilliance are understandingly dealt with, 
and where clearly superior students are not unduly penalized for in- 
adequate preparation beyond their control. On the other hand, part of 
sound education is the discovery of one’s limitations and mistakes— 
not the pleasure of having them coddled. Exceptions to requirements 
should be made only by persons who thoroughly understand the 
spirit and intent of the requirements. 

A persistent argument against requiring foreign languages for a 
degree is that there are good students who simply do not ‘“‘get”’ lan- 
guages. The number of such persons is not known; the nature of 
their difficulty has never been analyzed; and their names are rarely if 
ever made a part of the argument. There probably are such persons; 
doubtless intellectual as well as physical allergies exist, and doubt- 
less human emotions play an occasional part in both. A well known 
American scientist who learned to master a number of foreign lan- 
guages confesses that he could never “get’’ French. It should, of 
course, be remembered that this kind of inhibition or mental block 
does not limit its operation to language study. Wise administrators 
know what to do about it in the case of a really exceptional student. 
It is not a relevant argument against requiring any particular subject. 


THE MATTER OF ALTERNATIVES 


Inattention to the basic concept of liberal education is liable to 
result in a bookkeeping attitude toward requirements—an arbitrary, 
sometimes politically-minded disposition to sanction “alternatives,” 
not in terms of comparable educational values, but rather in terms of 
comparable “pressures” or nuisance values. Vigorously pressed de- 
partmental claims, when they cannot be allowed as valid, may thus, 
in certain situations, be recognized through compromise as acceptable 
alternatives to the claims of other departments. 

The device of allowing formal alternatives is not unknown as a 
stratagem for eventually abandoning requirements. Thus, if a faculty 
concludes that elementary science courses are not really providing the 
broad introduction to scientific method indispensable to liberal educa- 
tion, it may not actually discard the ‘‘science requirement,” but, 
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rather, allow the student seeking a liberal education to choose between 
science courses and courses in Speech (both of which, the faculty may 
then assure itself hopefully, will develop “clear thinking”). This 
illustration, although hypothetical, is not an exaggeration of what has 
often happened when a political, bookkeeping attitude has affected 
the liberal arts program. 

Student choice between or among alternatives is not necessarily 
harmful to a program of liberal education; it may add meaning to 
the word “‘liberal.’”” What is harmful is providing alternatives that are 
educationally indefensible—forcing choices between learning experi- 
ences that are not truly comparable, despite their balance in the scale 
of academic politics ot the ‘tie’ they drew in a race for a single slot 
in the curriculum. 

Alternatives cannot be justified in a program of liberal education 
unless they represent closely similar experiences of nearly equal value. 
The bookkeeping attitude congratulates itself on having discovered 
“nearly equal value’’ but shuts its mind to the subtler problem of dis- 
covering “closely similar experiences.” Science and Speech, English 
and economics, foreign languages and mathematics have, let us say, 
nearly equal educational values, but do not represent the kind of 
similar experiences that must be distinguished in formulating a pat- 
tern of liberal education. In terms of basic principles and methods of 
inquiry, they do not offer true or even approximate alternatives as an 
educational experience, compared, say, with history and political sci- 
ence, sociology and economics, botany and zodlogy, physics and chem- 
istry. 

A faculty fulfilling its unavoidable obligation to define liberal edu- 
cation must try to steer a course between glib categorizing and strictly 
departmental fragmentation of learning. Mounting enrollments, and 
the consequent emphasis upon departmental organization, have made 
this course increasingly difficult to steer. It is not merely that depart- 
ments compete with one another; worse, departmental programs may 
even compete with the total liberal arts program, or ‘‘strong”’ depart- 
ments may exhibit their strength by requesting a larger share of the 
liberal arcs program. Every faculty member, however, has at least two 
duties: one is to his department, the other is to his college. As a mem- 
ber of a college his duty is to rise above departmental thinking, to 
think as one responsible for a total program of liberal education. In 
this latter role, he should not approve alternatives unless they repre- 
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sent closely similar experiences of nearly equal value in view of the 
objectives agreed upon by a majority of his colleagues. 

Modern foreign language teachers may make this decision confus- 
ing for others by claiming for their subject a number of secondary 
values. Some, for example, may urge the study of languages as a 
means of knowing foreign cultures and civilizations, a claim that im- 
mediately suggests the pairing of foreign languages with courses that 
more directly and easily (because they are in English) pursue this 
objective. Still others may urge the study of languages as a gateway 
to foreign literature, a claim that might suggest pairing with courses 
in English literature or, worse, suggest foreign literature in transla- 
tion as an alternative to the originals. 

Study of any liberal arts subject may, and usually does, have secon- 
dary values. These assume importance to the extent—and only to the 
extent—that they are made conscious objectives by the individual 
teacher and are intelligently striven for in the classroom. Thus, for- 
eign language study, under the direction of a given instructor, may 
concentrate on a foreign civilization rather than on its literature, or 
may stress belles lettres at the expense of history, social customs, and 
other broadly cultural matters. 

It follows that a reasonable alternative to foreign language study 
in liberal education—if one exists—must be one that provides an 
experience /ike in kind to the primary and essential values of acquir- 
ing a second language as a means of communication and a means of 
learning. Mathematics, for example, meets part of these conditions: 
it is a specialized means of communication and learning.* But it does 
not liberate one from monolingualism; mastering it does not teach 
that human beings in other cultures use sounds and symbols to express 
concepts which may find no real equivalents in English. 


THE CASE FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


Although tradition or social change may influence decisions, the 
faculty of each individual institution must determine the objectives 
of its own program of liberal education. This essay, therefore, will 
not try to argue what these should be, though it has inadvertently been 
implying some on previous pages, and it can hardly ignore further 
what is almost universally agreed upon. 

° B.A. degree candidates must choose between mathematics and foreign languages 


at Hamline University (language requirement dropped 1950) and Princeton Uni- 
versity (dropped 1947). 
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If, for example, liberal education means broadening and training 
the mind by pursuing knowledge for its own sake, it should not be 
forgotten that mind-training is largely verbal training—and most 
“experts” in the liberal arts have signified their conviction that a 
single language just does not provide a sufficient range of verbal per- 
ceptiveness for a liberally educated person. Such a person, let us say, 
should be logical; but what is the validity of any “logic” based on 
language patterns that do not have universal validity? Ask the best 
of our scientists. It would seem that learning a foreign language is a 
“liberalizing” experience because, among other things, it teaches the 
limitations which the speech patterns of any single language impose 
upon individual thinking processes or even upon national attitudes 
and assumptions. (The Spanish have no word for “honest’’—only 
“honorable.” What does a Russian mean by ‘democratic’? A German 
by ‘‘du’’? In France a “‘liberal’”’ is what we should call a reactionary, a 
“radical socialist” is a conservative, and ‘‘free enterprise’ means free- 
dom from competition. Of what value are English translations if 
language behaves, as it forever does, so “‘unreasonably’’?) 

There is much popular misunderstanding about the aims and 
methods of foreign language study, and even professional literature 
on these subjects is confusing in its multiplicity and its partisanship. 
Until very recently, faced with falling enrollments and dropped re- 
quirements, most language teachers have tended to be defensive in 
outlook, and not a few of them have published exaggerated claims 
as a result. Perhaps more than other professionals, they have quar- 
reled among themselves about objectives and methods of achieving 
them. It is not easy to find a clear, succinct statement that limits itself 
to the appropriate role of foreign language study in liberal education 
for American students.’ 

One way of clarifying the role of language study—and of testing 
its merits as a requirement—is to reverse the usual approach and de- 
fine what will be true of all students with mo experience of learning a 
modern foreign language. We can begin—inviting the academic 
modernist to scoff—with the simple fact that a student with no 
knowledge of a second language has missed an intellectual experi- 
ence which has been integral to the humanistic tradition in univer- 
sities of the western world from their remotest beginnings. A second 


"A more or less official statement on “Values of Foreign Language Study” 
appears in PMLA, LXXI, Sept., Part 2, 1956, xiv. 
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fact may explain the first. The person who has never comprehended, 
spoken, read, or written a language other than his mother tongue has 
little or no perspective on his own language, particularly its unique 
structure, and, more important, he has never penetrated the rich areas 
of learning and experience lying beyond monolingual communication. 
His linguistic horizon is fixed. Though he may have acquired insights 
into other cultures through music or art, though he may even have 
travelled widely in other lands, he has never experienced directly a 
different culture in terms of the spoken and written symbols with 
which it uniquely reveals itself. Born a citizen of a multilingual 
world, he is, among the educated of that world, conspicuous in his 
limitations. If he does travel, he cannot help advertising his single- 
culture orientation. His interests may be wide, his international out- 
look generous, but abroad he must either hope to meet with people 
better educated than himself or else communicate lamely through in- 
terpreters; and at home, if he wishes to learn about other cultures, he 
must depend always upon translations (when they exist) or knowl- 
edge at second hand. 

So much for summary of the negative approach, which implies, of 
course, what may be said positively about the values of language 
learning. Much more can be said positively, but should not be said 
without stipulated conditions regarding (1) ¢#me and (2) the content 
and method of the language courses. For language study is both a 
progressive experience and a progressive acquisition of a skill. Limit 
the time allowed for these and you limit the results.® It takes only a 
few weeks to teach social amenities and practical phrases that will be 
at least comprehensible to a foreigner; but new accents and intona- 
tions demand long practice (and new habits), and the acquisition of 
active vocabulary proceeds (as with the mother tongue) slowly and 
haltingly. Consider the vocabulary and command of idiom essential 
to any serious conversation in English with an educated person, or the 
amount essential to enjoy in English a book with some stylistic dis- 
tinction, and it should be obvious that attainment of an equivalent 
knowledge of any foreign language is not the work of a year or two 
divided with other studies. On the other hand, granted time sufficient 
to achieve a minimum functional proficiency, appreciable results in 
communication skills and, through them, knowledge of another cul- 
ture can be reasonably assured. 


®See “The Problem of Time,” PMLA, LXXI, Sept., Part 2, 1956, xviii-xix. 
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What form this knowledge of another culture will take depends, 
not only upon time, but also upon the content and method of the lan- 
guage courses. Only nonsense syllables can be taught without con- 
tent; the words of a living language must mean something, and what 
they convey of subject matter the instructor decides. It is therefore 
foolish to talk about language study conveying direct knowledge of a 
foreign literature if the instructor is making it convey, instead, direct 
knowledge of nonliterary aspects of a foreign civilization. It is, more- 
over, idle to talk about language study developing communication 
skills if the instructor is chiefly making it develop skill in reading. 
Language study is not a uniform activity; its content is not inevitable. 
It follows, therefore, that if a faculty wants foreign languages to 
achieve certain results in a liberal arts program, it had better make its 
desires clearly known—and had better allow time sufficient to achieve 
these results. Any other course is unrealistic, indulges wishful think- 
ing, and invites eventual disillusion. 

This is not to say that a comparatively limited experience of learn- 
ing a foreign language is worthless in terms of a liberal education. 
To be sure, some will feel that the result, to justify itself, must be 
thoroughly functional and that the time necessary to this not incon- 
siderable achievement is simply unavailable in a crowded curriculum. 
Thus, ideals clash with practicalities, and there will be those who will 
refuse bread because they can have, not a loaf, but only a slice. On 
the other hand, depending upon how a faculty defines the objectives 
of liberal education (and the degree to which this definition recog- 
nizes both a smaller world and America’s larger role in it), the brief- 
est experience of breaking the barriers of a single language and a 
single culture may well seem one of the most liberalizing adventures 
that a liberal arts college can offer today. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION: ONE WORLD? 


Requirements of any sort imply standards, and the complex prob- 
lem of standards in American education at any level is comprehensi- 
ble only with recognition of the phenomenal growth of student popu- 
lation at all levels, and with recognition of the Azstory of each level's 
effort to cope with a changing situation—on its own terms. One of 
the important facts in this history is that, at the college and the pre- 
college levels, two very different groups of people, acting independ- 
ently rather than co-operatively, have sought solutions. Until recently, 
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each group seems to have miscalculated the significance of statistics 
that influenced its actions, and made the mistake of thinking the 
other group’s concerns different and therefore remote from its own. 

For example, although college entrance requirements are theoreti- 
cally determined by college faculties after learned discussion, they have 
in fact been a product of the relationship between secondary educa- 
tion and higher education in a given region or in the nation as a 
whole.® During the last forty years or so, the substance or quantitative 
aspect of entrance requirements has generally reflected the dominant 
curriculum in public secondary education, which has been a product, 
not of relationships with colleges, but rather of efforts by ‘‘profes- 
sional educators” to provide a suitable serminal education for an ever- 
increasing secondary school population. 

With few exceptions, public secondary schools have developed 
their curricula without regard to what college faculties consider ade- 
quate preparation for college work, and the extent to which indi- 
vidual colleges have been able to apply their announced criteria for 
admission has therefore depended on applicant supply and demand. 
Institutions which have had more qualified applicants than they can 
accommodate have maintained their standard of college work and 
have continued to require specific preparation to meet that standard. 
Other institutions, the great majority, have either abandoned their 
former entrance requirements, or modified them as pressure dictated, 
or worded them ambiguously enough to permit unembarrassed shifts 
from rigor to laxity with rising or lessening pressures from applicants. 

Time was when almost every college and university in America 
required a certain amount of foreign language study for entrance,’ 
thus making possible the wse of foreign languages as a tool in liberal 
or scientific studies. However, as more and more students entered 
our secondary schools, and as a growing body of professionally 
trained administrators coped with the new problem of education for 
all American youth, these educators decided—usually without con- 
sulting the colleges—that foreign language study has less relevance 
for mass-democratic education than have other, more ‘“‘practical’’ sub- 
jects. Behind this decision may have been some personal disillusion 


*In what follows I am indebted to a very sensible and illuminating article by 
Frank H. Bowles, “The Past, Present, and Future of Admission Requirements,” 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, XXXI, Spring 1956, 309-327. 

*In 1913, out of 306 institutions studied, 89 per cent had a modern foreign 
language entrance requirement; in 1922, out of 517, it was 70 per cent. 
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with the results of language learning (irregular verbs—“I couldn't 
order a meal’); behind it, certainly, was a spirit of political and cul- 
tural isolationism not peculiar to this group. Behind it also was the 
assum ption—once warranted but no longer warranted by the facts— 
that high school would be the end of formal education for almost all 
our youth, with college education accessible to only the privileged 
few. 

Thus, after World War I, foreign language study was steadily de- 
emphasized in the public secondary schools. Whereas one out of 
every two pupils was once enrolled in a foreign language class (still 
true of the schools of New York City, but of few public high schools 
elsewhere), today fifty-six per cent of all our public high schools do 
not even offer instruction in modern foreign languages, and only 
about fourteen per cent of all public high school students are enrolled 
in any kind of modern foreign language class."' It is no coincidence 
that only thirty-one per cent of the accredited liberal arts colleges in the 
United States still require foreign languages for entrance—and, by 
doing so, discourage some intelligent and otherwise well prepared 
students from applying.** Nor is it coincidence that in many of the 
remaining sixty-nine per cent of our institutions of higher education 
the language requirement for the bachelor’s degree (or for graduate 
degrees) has been peculiarly susceptible to criticism. Recognized or 
not, it is a fact that changes in secondary school education have in- 
fluenced faculty views of what a college education should be. 

To be sure, of the sixty-nine per cent of B.A.-granting colleges that 
have abandoned the foreign language entrance requirement in their 
catalogues, a considerable number actually, when applicants are nu- 
merous, admit few or no students who have failed to study languages 
in high school.’* The ambiguity of their policy (foreign language 
study “‘recommended”’ but not “required’”’) has not, of course, en- 
couraged any high schools to stress or revive language instruction, 
and these colleges have therefore been defeating their own purposes. 


“For the situation state by state see PMLA, LXX, Sept., Part 2, 1955, 52-56. 

™ Most of them will, actually, permit promising students to enter with a “def- 
ciency” to be made up in college, sometimes without credit. There are 12 institu- 
tions which have no formal language requirement for the degree but do require 
languages for entrance. 

* Examples are Bryn Mawr, Goucher, Skidmore, Sweet Briar, Wellesley, Cornell, 
Johns Hopkins, and Yale. Of 217 institutions lacking an entrance requirement, and 
queried in 1954, one fourth replied that at least 78 per cent of their freshmen 
offered 2 or more high school units in foreign language. 
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Where do all these developments lead? It is today a fact—though 
it seems as yet to be little recognized—that almost half (48.7 per cent 
in 1955) of all high school graduates are going on to college.* The 
unprecedented enrollments that have wrought such radical changes 
in elementary and secondary education in America are reaching the 
college level. The curve is upward, and a drastic reconsideration of 
basic assumptions is demanded all along the line. 

Should not college teachers and administrators, as enrollments 
mount, make a new and sympathetic effort to understand the think- 
ing of professional educators who have long had to meet this problem 
on other levels? To what extent have their ideas about curricula been 
warranted by events? To what extent have these ideas now been in- 
validated by the inclusion of college in the grand pattern of education 
for the majority? Should college education hereafter be conceived of 
as a “third stage” in popular education, to be thoughtfully co-ordi- 
nated with the other two through a series of mutual adjustments in 
curriculum planning? Will postgraduate training in some form even- 
tually become a fourth stage? 

Should not professional educators, facing the prospect of more 
than half of our high school graduates going on to college, readjust 
their thinking to recognize their responsibility to this hitherto neg- 
lected group? Are they not confronted with a new and somewhat 
staggering fact, with college training becoming part of the total pat- 
tern of American education? Herold C. Hunt, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, put it this way on April 15, 1956: 
“Surely the time has come, then, for some shift in emphasis—for 
high schools to devote more student time to preparation for college. 
Graduates of the future . . . will need more of the broader training 
associated with the liberal arts. More of it during the final years in 
high school would spur the incentive to go on to college and enable 
students to do better in college in the first year or so when so many 
of them fail their courses—possibly because of inadequate prepara- 
tion in high school.” 

Many leaders among professional educators have recently called 
for new emphasis on foreign language study.** Calling for it is one 





“In 1955 there were 1,399,300 graduates of public and private secondary schools 
in the continental U. S., and 682,639 first-time college freshmen (U. S. Office of 
Education statistics). The percentage for 1954 was 46.9. 

* Among them John Bartky, W. W. Brickman, Marion L. Brooks, Oliver J. 
Caldwell, Hollis L. Caswell, Herbert G. Espy, Paul R. Hanna, I. L. Kandel, Earl 
J. McGrath, Robert Ulich. 
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thing; achieving it is another. As a means of achieving it, should not 
colleges now discuss with elementary and secondary school adminis- 
trators, at least in their own area, the desirability of reinstating or 
strengthening the foreign language entrance requirement? The prob- 
lem we have been outlining is, of course, much larger than that of 
the future of language study, but we must begin somewhere the 
major readjustment which is bound to come as informed liberal arts 
people and informed professional educators get together, in a spirit 
of good will, to discuss the future of American education in its com- 
plex and interdependent totality. 

We began this essay with a question about the foreign language 
requirement for the B.A. degree, and found a requirement warranted 
only when a faculty considers some knowledge of a second language 
an essential part of liberal education in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century. The allied question of a language requirement for ad- 
mission to college led us to facts demanding nothing less than read- 
justment of educational standards and curricula all the way from kin- 
dergarten to graduate school. This larger perspective reminds us, 
finally, of another recent development in American education, the 
nearly 300,000 small children who are today studying foreign lan- 
guages in our public elementary schools. The number of communities 
trying this fascinating experiment increased from 89 in 1952 to 357 
in 1955. Will the number continue to grow? Have we at long last 
put the experience of second language learning, and the awareness 
cf different cultures, at the level where they make the deepest impres- 
sion and where the acquiring of accent and vocabulary is not only 
easiest but also most enjoyable? If so, the time may eventually come 
when language requirements for college entrance or for college de- 
grees will be little more than paper reminders of a myopic and mono- 
lingual past. Meanwhile there is a language curtain still to be lifted, 
and there are intellectual borders still to be crossed, in this multi- 
compartmentalized world of American education which we are just 
beginning to discover is really one world. 








Conflicts in Educational Philosophy 
EDWARD M. STOUT 


HERE are today two conflicting points of view concerning the 
[ ene effects religion has upon the public morality and educa- 
tion. One side is strongly upheld by those in favor of secular schools; 
the other side is just as strongly put forth in defense of denomina- 
tional schools. Before proceeding any further it must be stated that it 
is erroneous to believe that this division of opinion is peculiar to the 
people of the United States. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
This same conflict is prevalent in each nation where the tenets of 
modern educational philosophies have gained a foothold. It assumes 
one form in Great Britain, another in France, another in Germany, 
and still another in Switzerland; but the fundamental issues remain 
the same. 

The leaders of secular schools believe that good teaching, in itself, 
will make good citizens. This type of thinker holds to the premise 
that a large part of our social corruption and vice may be laid at the 
doorway of ignorance, and that if ignorance is removed the vice and 
corruption will disappear. He reasons that a major portion of our 
crimes and political, economic, and sociological errors are simply the 
result of people’s failure to recognize the logical consequences of 
their acts; and that if through proper instruction they can be made 
aware of these consequences, the early criminal tendencies can be 
thwarted. By the same process of thought this type believes poverty 
and idleness to be so overwhelmingly attributable to lack of educa- 
tion that if the learning is provided these two economic ills will soon 
fade away. 

To a certain point, both of these conclusions are true. There is a 
great deal of vagrancy and immorality that is traceable directly to 
ignorance, and a great many errors of judgment and crime could be 
prevented if the source of the error could be exposed at the beginning. 
But though some of the moral evils under which we strain can be 
thus removed, it is hardly reasonable to believe that by so simple a 
means may all, or even a major part of them, be eradicated. The 
foundation of lawlessness is deeper than the mere ignorance of con- 
sequence, for the chief source of crime has its roots deep in moral 
concupiscence rather than in mental deficiency. If a man’s intellectual 
capacity is improved without a corresponding improvement in his 
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moral outlook, there is more apt to be merely a change in the direc- 
tion in which his criminal instincts seek their outlet, rather than the 
destruction of such instincts themselves. If such a man is taught to 
write it may make him less prone to commit an act of theft, but at 
the same time more liable to commit the act of forgery. It is one 
thing to teach that two plus two equal four, and something else to 
remember that another’s money may not be stolen. If ignorance were 
the only cause then sages would be saints. When a man has absorbed 
the lessons of political economy and law the temptation to be an 
anarchist is lessened, but this does not lessen the opportunity for 
fraud or misconduct in office. Few who have investigated the com- 
parative statistics of education and crime are bold enough to deny 
that they present anything other than a most disappointing picture. 
The decrease in illiteracy amounts to something, of course, but it 
does not amount to the total so optimistically promised by the plan- 
ners of our public school system. 

Gleefully most opponents of this system point to such statistics. 
They proclaim that any type of purely secular education can arouse 
no other expectations. They believe that the present crisis of Western 
Civilization is due to the separation of our culture from its religious 
basis. They feel that the real evil of popular education is to be found 
in its utilitarian character more than in its secularism. They would 
have the process of intellectual training supplemented by an orthodox 
system of religious training, and if they had to choose between the 
two, they would regard the dogmatic training as more important than 
the intellectual, and would prefer schools where instruction is in- 
ferior but the religious principles good, to those schools where the 
teaching staff is good but their religion less sound. Finally, they 
glance with apprehension upon the spectacle of many citizens trained 
in the knowledge of many things which may help them individually, 
but not trained in or even vaguely aware of the basic tenets of religion 
and morality which for centuries have been regarded as essential for 
the safety of the civilized community. 

By the convictions of faith, many must take a stand, of course, 
with the advocates of church schools; but these people must disagree 
firmly with many of their confreres as to the proper way to remedy the 
existing situation. It is impossible to believe that improvement should 
be sought merely by substituting religious instruction for secular 
teaching, or by superimposing one to the other as if the two were 
separate. Schools must strive to equip students with knowledge, 
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strength of judgment, and the moral virtues that will aid them to 
formulate and carry out correct moral judgements. They must also 
inculcate devotional values that will enable their students to live both 
for the present life in an American democracy and for the period to 
come in the light of God’s judgment. They must, therefore, con- 
stantly strive for the complete physical, mental, and spiritual devel- 
opment of the human beings entrusted to their care. A man may not 
be properly prepared for his role as citizen by teaching a godless 
knowledge in one part of the school time and a set of religious prin- 
ciples in another part. Moral training and secular training must be 
so dovetailed and integrated that each becomes a part of the other. 

This problem is met, not with a muzzling of scientific research, 
nor by ignoring the inferences of the Word of God, but by wedding 
the two. Understanding that truth as truth can never become untruth, 
any apparent disagreements that will arise may be solved not by di- 
vorce, but by investigation and by more careful reasoning. This con- 
tinuous effort will cement the union, and will yield a deeper and 
greater understanding of both. 

In any well regulated system of education the pupil learns a min- 
imum of three distinct sets of lessons. First of all, he accumulates a 
great many facts and principles. This learning of facts and principles 
seems to most people who view the whole matter of education super- 
ficially to be the whole of education. It is actually only a small part 
of it. 

Secondly, the learner is taught certain habits of discipline. Of this 
general field of discipline, the habits of order and regularity, which 
are not learned from textbooks but from the quiet workings of school 
regulations and scholarly accuracy, would most certainly be an in- 
tegral part. Discipline must, of necessity, be a part of the educational 
process because human deliberation operates during almost every 
wakeful moment. Without discipline the choice between right and 
wrong, moral good and moral evil, would be nonexistent. 

Finally, in every progressive school, the student is imbued with 
the feelings of social spirit and devotion to the common good. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that a large part of the misun- 
derstanding about the school system arises from an overestimate of 
the importance of the first of these three rudiments, and an under- 
estimate of that of the remaining two. That these wrong estimates 
should be made in today’s world is not at all surprising. The gigantic 
expansion of contemporary knowledge, the new, exciting interest in 
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science and scientific experimentation, the increase in technological 
advancements which has developed myriad ways in which material 
wealth may be pursued, have all contributed to a concerted reaction 
against the old classical course of studies. Historiography has been 
taking the place of literature, experimental science the place of de- 
ductive, and the personality course the place of grammar. Our teach- 
ing is being judged by the practical applications of the conclusions 
learned. Scientific training has been subordinated to technological 
ends. Students ask, “What kind of job will it get me?” instead of, 
“What can I do to help?” To an extent such a reaction as this to the 
old curriculum was justified. But the reaction has gone too far and 
has lost contact with the fine elements the old course of studies con- 
tained and modern education is in very great danger of sacrificing 
entirely. Knowledge is good, and should be sought, but not at the 
cost of sacrificing the habits of accuracy, integrity, and personal disci- 
pline. A good measure of intelligence is necessary for the conduct of 
personal affairs, but if this intelligence is gained without the ideals 
of common good and a sense of public spirit we create bad citizens 
instead of worth-while ones. 

The supposed antithesis between the advocates of secular schools 
and parochial schools stems from a complete misconception of what 
is contained in good training of any nature. The difference between 
poor secular instruction and poor religious instruction is so readily 
ascertainable that people assume there must be a like difference be- 
tween good secular education and good religious education. This is 
by no means the case. When a leader of a public school is preoc- 
cupied with the mere teaching of facts and principles, and when a 
leader of a parochial school is concerned with the teaching only of 
dogmas and observances, they are necessarily at cross purposes; for 
the mere learning of facts and principles in themselves is not the 
true part of secular education, just as the mere learning of tenets and 
regulations is not the vitally important part of parochial education. 
The formation of habits of discipline, the development of ideals of 
community good, and the recognition of the Absolute is the essen- 
tially important thing in worth-while education of either kind. When 
this fact is grasped there will be in the field of education the same 
harmony between the true needs of society and the true needs of the 
church which exists in every other department of human life—a truth 
which the founding fathers of this nation so clearly recognized. 








The College-Going Decision: High School 
Seniors Give Their Reasons 


MyREL JAMES GREENSHIELDS 


OLLEGE registrars and admissions officers are becoming increas- 
C ingly interested in the factors which influence the college-going 
decision. References to the reasons why high school graduates go to 
college are becoming more frequent in educational literature. Why 
students go to college is a popular topic of discussion at meetings 
of registrars and admissions officers. However, much seems to be 
speculative—and a little pedantic. What high school seniors them- 
selves give as their reasons for going to college are seldom mentioned, 
if at all. 

Some educators contend that high school seniors, because of their 
lack of maturity or their lack of some other virtue adults like to claim 
exclusively for themselves, are not capable of identifying the valid 
reasons for their college-going decision. It can hardly be denied, 
though, that the high school senior is the author of his decision. He 
makes up his own mind; he has his own reasons. 

To find out what those reasons are, a study was designed to ob- 
tain from a selected number of high school seniors, in a free-response 
situation without the guidance of any suggestions, what in their 
opinions were the factors which determined their college-going de- 
cision, as well as who and what had influenced them in making up 
their minds. The respondents were asked to give their reasons for 
going to college, for not going, or for being undecided—whichever 
was true in their individual cases.* 

The survey study was made five weeks before the close of the 1955 
school year, and returns were received from 656 respondents in eight 
public high schools in the southwestern part of the state of Washing- 
ton. Some respondents listed more than one reason for their decisions 
concerning plans for college and more than one person who had in- 
fluenced them in making their decision. No respondent gave more 
than four reasons or identified more than four influencing factors. 


* This article is based on a study by the author and reported in “‘After-Graduation 
Plans of High School Seniors in the Clark College Service Area,” doctoral thesis, 
School of Education, The State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, 1955, 
pp. 53-86. 
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In all, the respondents gave a total of 1038 reasons—633 as first 
reasons, 291 as second, 93 as third, and 21 as fourth. 


REASONS FOR GOING TO COLLEGE 


Of the 1038 reasons given by respondents for their college-going 
decisions, 543 were given as reasons for going to college. These 
reasons were classified into 30 categories as shown in Table I. 

The first five categories contain 80 per cent of all college-going 


TABLE I 


FACTORS IDENTIFIED BY HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AS REASONS 
FOR GOING TO COLLEGE GIVEN IN PERCENTAGES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











(N=543) 
Boys Girls 
Reasons (N=286)  (N=257) 

Pa 0 a os 5 ih. 6 kn hc deeb ae aks Ses 21.7 17.5 
Training for a epecihed woration...............ccccreccccsees 21.0 16.3 
Unexplained desire for college education..................... 20.7 12.4 
SOGtAEN CCGA SLOP ip.2's- os ccreeeree sa eaisre s Ae w Ssise ian ne pam oaares 9.1 7.4 
Training for an unspecified vocation. ...............0.-00008 7.4 7.8 
Citizenship and personality development.................... 3.9 5.4 
TOO ara N rere ae Sarco POS re oe Sets! on NGL EBS AIOUNG 3.9 4:3 
To satiaky tntelioctual Curionity........... osc ccc ccccnceeses 0.7 5.0 
BR ET LT RET ee nT 2.1 1.6 
I aso os wie tcashvvndecsadeuwedenes 1.7 1.6 
OE OPO ROE PTT I a 0.4 3.1 
Always intended to go to college... .......... 2.00 cece eeu 1.0 1.9 
POE EOI ES OE ee eee rere 1.0 1.9 
College education is good thing to have..................40. _— 3.1 
pe — 2.3 
Too youns 00 get empleyaent. .. .... 2... ccc ec ccccecees 0.7 0.8 
To prepare for military service.................ceceeeeeeeee Tal _ 
a ere 4.4 _ 
ne _— 3.3 
SENOS 0 OAUNU GE SOE GIO... 5. 5. inn cccccccccsccccenes 0.4 0.8 
ook i kiveexevedes aeanneenee 1.2 
Lia odie a kss ARE HERR A 1.2 
[ORT EIS 7s, ee Eee see ee er rieeyre rere 0.4 0.4 
Be IIR on on onc vec ccvecierscventovceens — 0.8 
0 a bed nk eh AR CRR ERE AEN EROS — 0.8 
po re eee a 0.8 
NEN CUE Ne RSENS 25 5. ais pases ovess: av sig Sl aie Srel eR era Saree 0.4 _ 
IN i ci casduaesxtenvarcetecueenends 0.4 — 
Others in family have gone to college... ............02 eee ees 0.4 _ 
ei oaks dons cadewns eawieeneeaenee’ — 0.4 
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reasons given by the senior boys and 61 per cent of those given by 
the senior girls. Preparation for a good job and training for a speci- 
fied vocation represented over a third of all reasons for both boys 
and girls. Desire for a college education, not explained, ranked next 
in frequency. Ranking fourth was social education. Training for a 
more satisfactory social life, how to get along with others, a wish to 
grow in social competence—such reasons were categorized under 
social education. The next category, training for an unspecified voca- 
tion, could have been placed in the first or second category; but those 
who identified the vocation which they were going to college to pre- 
pare for specifically were placed in the second category, and if the 
respondents simply said they were going to college to study for a 
vocation and did not state the vocation, they were placed in the 
fifth. 

All the reasons not listed in the first five categories can be con- 
sidered as isolated with the exception of the sixth, citizenship training 
and personality development, and probably the seventh, to succeed. 
It is interesting to note that more girls than boys go to college to help 
break the family ties. Apparently girls just don’t consider a college 
education as a means of preparing for family life. If very many girls 
and boys are influenced to go to college to take part in college activ- 
ities, they did not say so in the survey. 

A community junior college is within daily commuting distance of 
all the high school seniors covered in this study, and about three- 
fourths of those in the area who go on to college attend the local 
college for their first post-high school educational experience. Still, 
they did not identify this nearness of a college as a reason for going 
to college. Proximity to a college only makes it possible for more 
students to go to college if they want to go; it does not in itself con- 
stitute an incentive for a college education. 

It is worthy of notice that many high school seniors are thinking 
of a college as a good place to be to grow in social maturity, to learn 
how to be better citizens, to develop their personalities, and to satisfy 
their intellectual curiosity by learning more. It is encouraging that at 
least a few were going to college to get some help in the selection of 
a vocation, because at the time of graduation from high school many 
young people have not yet decided what their vocational goals are. 
Too often high school seniors think of a college education as a waste 
of time and money if they don’t know what they want to do in life. 
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REASONS FOR NOT GOING TO COLLEGE 


The reason for not going to college most frequently stated was 
lack of finances; but only 18.8 per cent of the boys’ and 20.7 per 
cent of the girls’ reasons were included in this category, which would 
indicate that although lack of finances may be the one most important 
reason for not attending college, it is by no means more important 
than the combination of other reasons. This is shown in Table II. 

More girls than boys gave a dislike for school as a reason for not 
going to college. This and other reasons for not going to college may 


TABLE II 


REASONS FOR NOT GOING TO COLLEGE GIVEN BY HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS IN PERCENTAGES BY BOYS AND GIRLS 











(N = 384) 
Boys Girls 
Reasons (N=138) (N=246) 

me reer 18.8 20.7 
DNS Gs le OG OO aie 5.300 io oe Save deer he manera srs SS SS ae 12.3 15.0 
ERECT ETE TOT OTT He ert 29.0 4.1 
I i coos kveeececccsavcenacexensatenss 2.9 18.3 
I 55 pacar ck wad dvd dda heh ene eee eet eree eee: 13.0 11.8 
ee I III oo 5 is 5 ke occcccrececewenes 2.9 9.3 
ES IEEE RRL ELLIE ROOTED ET EET ETE 8.7 6.1 
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be manifestations of lack of motivation caused by factors and condi- 
tions not recognized by the students themselves. 

Choosing to go into the service rather than going to college may 
in some cases be a primary reason for not going to college, but it is 
probably a secondary reason because at the time of this study selective 
service boards were not ‘‘crowding” the boys just graduating from 
high school. 

Two and eight-tenths per cent of the girls not planning to attend 
college were married before high school graduation, and 18.3 per 
cent were expecting to be married soon after. Only 2.9 per cent of 
the boys not planning to go to college said that plans for marriage 
interfered with college plans. 
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More girls either because of preference or necessity were going to 
work rather than to college. Girls probably look upon college as not 
having a direct bearing upon their plans to be home-makers. Boys 
look upon college as a preparation for their life’s vocation. Some of 
the girls stated that they planned to work to help their husbands 
through college, and others said they planned to work and save money 
for their marriage. 

The difference between the boys and girls in plans for noncollege 
training is significant. Many of the girls said they wanted to go into 
nursing and classed this as noncollege training, as did several who 
stated they planned to take business college training. Apparently the 
appeal of the business college is in part the shorter period in train- 
ing and the promise of a job when training is completed. 

About an equal number of boys and girls indicated they did not 
think they could make the grade in college. This decision was more 
than likely based on an unrewarding educational experience in high 
school. 

Some seniors had decided to work at an occupation which did not 
require a college education as preparation. 

The other reasons for not going to college were given only infre- 
quently and should be considered as incidental. 


REASONS FOR BEING UNDECIDED ABOUT COLLEGE 


It seems a reasonable observation that those high school seniors 
with a strong motivation for going to college will have made, some 
time before high school graduation, their decisions to attend college, 
and that those with no motivation for college will have decided not 
to attend. For many, however, the decision has not been made at the 
time of graduation. It must be concluded that for those who are un- 
decided about college there does exist some degree of motivation to 
go. 

As shown in Table III, the reasons given by the respondents for 
being undecided are helpful in identifying factors which prevent 
seniors from definitely making up their minds to go to college. 

Uncertainty about money was given most frequently as the reason 
for being undecided. How much money a person can save if he can 
find a good summer job, how much the “folks” will be able to help, 
and how much money it will take to go to college are unanswered 
questions for some seniors who would like to go to college. 
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TABLE III 


FACTORS IDENTIFIED BY HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AS REASONS 
FOR BEING UNDECIDED ABOUT GOING TO COLLEGE BY 
BOYS AND GIRLS GIVEN IN PERCENTAGES 











(N =111) 
Boys Girls 
niet (N=63)  (N=48) 

Uncertainty: about money 66 socks 5 ce sinesca ca ctrancixwemtaen 33.3 12.5 
Whether to go to college or to work. ............0. 0c c eee eee 4.8 41.7 
PEWS Sh WON IOI. 5 5 oo nc ic cccctesecscecsecneoes 12.7 18.7 
Whether to go to college or into service...............0.0005 22.2 2.1 
DUN IIE OO OE IIE goons oe nce hick ceccncceees 14.3 10.4 
SN oon ic tacce se cuskentacuceeeeves 9.5 _— 
Thinking of noncollege training.................00 cece eeees 1.6 8.3 
8 re 1.6 2.1 
ee ere — 2.1 
COMBINE OE GPINT OU GOI 65.5. once kcs cecccccenevccsesecss — 2.1 





Whether to go to college or go to work seemed to be a problem 
most perplexing to the girls. Lack of a vocational objective appeared 
to be equally troublesome to the boys and to the girls. 

Several of the boys were trying to make up their minds whether to 
go to college or go into the service. Some of the respondents indi- 
cated they fully expected to go to college and it was merely a matter 
of deciding whether or not to go into the service first. 

It would seem that if a high school senior stated that he had no 
desire to go to college, the matter would be settled; but this is not al- 
ways true. Some of the seniors indicated that their parents wanted 
them to go to college even though they felt they did not really want 
to go. 

Uncertainty about ability is probably a more frequent reason for 
deciding not to attend college or being undecided than the returns 
indicated. It is not flattering to admit that there is a doubt about abil- 
ity to perform successfully in college. 

As would be expected, more girls than boys were undecided be- 
cause they were thinking of taking some kind of noncollege training 
such as nurse’s training or secretarial or business education. This 
classification of reasons is somewhat biased because many of the 
boys indicated that they were going to the local community college 
to take vocational terminal work, and they did not consider this non- 
college education. 
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One boy and one girl indicated they were resisting their parents 
who wanted them to go to college. Two girls were uncertain about 
their marriage plans, and one girl wanted to go to an expensive col- 
lege and was not sure she would settle for less. 


INFLUENCES FOR GOING TO COLLEGE 


The sociological hypothesis that a person is influenced in his atti- 
tudes and motivations by members of a primary group is borne out 
in the results of the study. As shown in Table IV, the persons associ- 
ated with the home have more influence on the college-going decision 
than all others. The members of the family who have most influence 
are the parents. Those respondents who mentioned either the father 
or the mother as separate influences gave the ‘‘nod” to the father as 
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having influenced them the most. Some respondents simply gave 
credit to the family as a unit. Others identified separate members of 
the family. Four and three-tenths per cent of the boys and 13 per 
cent of the girls denied that anyone had influenced them in making 
up their minds to go to college; they simply said that it was their own 
idea. High school seniors, like other people, are influenced most by 
their intimate associates. 

High school teachers, principals, and guidance counselors make up 
the second most important group of people influencing high school 
seniors, but they are only about a third as important as the home in- 
fluences. 

Influencing seniors in their decisions to attend college in about the 
same ratio as the high school faculties are people outside the home 
and the school. Actually, friends as such exert more influence than 
high school teachers. In more or less isolated instances a minister, a 
friend of the family or a friend in college, an employer, a neighbor, 
a doctor, or a dentist will have an influence on the decision. 

All nonpersonal influences identified by the respondents are in- 
significant. Two girls admitted that college literature had some influ- 
ence; a boy said that the Grange had made him want to go to college; 
and one girl said she liked her visit to a college campus. 

It is significant that not a single senior said that he had been in- 
fluenced to go to college to play football, basketball, or baseball, or 
to compete in track events. No student said he had been influnced 
to go to college because friends had asked him to join a fraternity. 
No one mentioned college publicity in a newspaper. No one men- 
tioned a speech he had heard a college representative make, or a con- 
ference with someone from a college. Only two mentioned college 
literature despite the fact that several pieces of ‘‘publicity material” 
must have been sent out by different colleges. Many of the students 
had been invited to visit college campuses, but only one mentioned a 
visit to a college campus as an influence. It is not the purpose in point- 
ing out these facts to try to prove that the recruitment efforts of col- 
leges are ineffective; but the fact that high school seniors did not rec- 
ognize recruitment activities as influences is in itself of some signifi- 
cance. 

INFLUENCES FOR NOT GOING TO COLLEGE 


If high school seniors think that in having decided not to attend col- 
lege they have made a socially unacceptable choice, there was no in- 
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TABLE V 


INFLUENCES FOR NOT GOING TO COLLEGE IDENTIFIED BY HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS BY BOYS AND GIRLS 
GIVEN IN PERCENTAGES 
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dication discovered in the study that they wanted to place the blame 
for their choice on any one else. It is shown in Table V that with 
very few exceptions those who had decided against going to college 
said it was solely their own idea. It is altogether probable that many 
seniors who had decided not to go to college had done so despite some 
parental pressure. 

Three girls said their boy friends had influenced them not to go to 
college, and all three said they were planning on marrying soon after 
high school graduation. One boy and one girl said that a certain 
teacher had influenced them not to go to college by convincing them 
that they would not succeed. The other persons identified as influ- 
ences were mentioned only by one respondent, and do not merit 
comment—except that one girl said she had been influenced by the 
Lord to go to Bible School instead of to college. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Because of the limited scope of this study, no sweeping generaliza- 
tions are warranted. The findings, however, indicate that in general 
high school seniors closely associate a college education with prepara- 
tion for a vocation the nature of which requires a college education, 
such as law, engineering, medicine, or dentistry. There is a strong 
economic betterment overtone in the stated motivations for going to 
college, and a general lack of awareness of the rapidly emerging cul- 
tural need for post-high school education and training. 
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Educators, it is strongly suggested, could profit from further in- 
vestigation of the reason for noncollege attendance from the point 
of view of high school seniors. Especially college registrars and ad- 
missions officers should be encouraged to devote more of their time 
to research for the purpose of learning more about such influences 
and reasons. Reliable knowledge of the opinions and values of high 
school seniors about college attendance can be used as a guide for 
formulating a course of action not only to tailor more post-high school 
education to the felt needs and recognized capabilities of all college- 
age youth, but to motivate more youth to avail themselves of the 
training and educational benefits of the rich and diversified present 
college and university curriculums. 








Can We Really Predict Who Will 
Graduate from College? 
PAUL F. MUNGER 


ANY colleges and universities have long selected their freshmen 
by accepting only those students who graduated in the upper 
two-thirds of their high school classes or who achieved acceptably 
high scores on entrance examinations. Other colleges, which felt 
themselves not so fortunate, have not been able to make use of rigid 
selection devices. With increasing enrollments the latter colleges may 
be expected to use these devices as weapons in the war to keep en- 
rollment down. At the same time the great need for college trained 
personnel is frequently cited by industrial and educational leaders. As 
a result of these emphases personnel workers and administrators have 
been forced to lean heavily on test scores and other measures as indi- 
cators of success in college. In establishing absolute qualifications for 
admission, however, the meaning of the validity for these measures 
has frequently been overlooked. 

No personnel worker has the assurance, when he picks someone 
who had above average grades in high school and a higher than 
average score on the scholastic aptitude test, that this individual will 
graduate from college. Nor can he tell who the college graduate will 
be from the results of limited data available prior to a student's en- 
trance into college. This is not the fault of the personnel worker but 
rather of the forced reliance on selection devices with an implied va- 
lidity based largely on first semester grade-point averages. 

We have been using correlations of .60 as though the criteria for 
these correlations were absolutely valid. If we continue to use the 
grade point average of one semester for validation purposes we will 
continue to be surprised when some of the more promising students 
do not graduate and some of the less promising students do graduate. 
If this happens we are often quick to say that there are other factors 
which have not been accounted for which have caused the unexpected 
performance of these students. This may be true, but it would seem 
that we have been using too limited an approach to the criteria of 
success. 

On the basis of results of investigations which are summarized here 
but which have been discussed elsewhere (1, 2), it is believed that a 
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different approach may be used. This approach does not measure 
collegiate success in terms of how good the grade-point average is, 
but in terms of how long the student stays in college, or if he graduates. 
In other words, this approach measures a student’s success in terms of 
how long he persists. Certainly over-all success is more meaningful 
than success for only one semester. Yet, most of the criteria used to 
predict collegiate success are based on the grade point average for 
only one semester. 

In the studies referred to above, students who entered the Univer- 
sity of Toledo in 1948 as freshmen were studied in separate groups 


TABLE I 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS ENTERING COLLEGE IN 1948 
FROM THE UPPER, MIDDLE, AND LOWER THIRDS 
OF THEIR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 








Last Semester Enrolled 














Third I 2 3 4 5 6,7,8* G Total 
Upper Number 18 37 16 24 19 22 128 264 
Per cent 7 14 6 9 7 8 49 100 
Middle Number 56 55 20 30 17 43 "5 296 
Per cent 19 18.5 7 10 6 14.5 25 100 
Lower Number 50 77 20 18 15 19 10 209 
Percent 24 37 9.5 8.5 ” 9 5 100 





* Combined to obtain larger N. 


according to the third of their high school class in which they gradu- 
ated. How long they remained in college is indicated in Table I. 

In Table I the students have been divided into persistence groups 
by percentage and number according to the number of semesters they 
have persisted. These are discrete groups since no student is entered 
in more than one group. For example all the members of persistence 
group 4 were enrolled for four semesters of college. 

Since 49 per cent of the upper third graduated, 25 per cent of the 
middle third graduated and 5 per cent of the lower third graduated, 
we are in a position to say that if a student graduates in the upper 
third of his high school class he stands a better chance of graduating 
from college than a student who graduated in either the middle third 
or lower third. However, we cannot say that students who graduate 
from the lower third of their high school classes will not graduate 
from college. Neither can we say that upper third high school grad- 
uates will graduate from college. 
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TABLE II 


MEANS OF GROSS SCORES ON THE OHIO STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION FOR NINE PERSISTENCE GROUPS OF THE 
UPPER, MIDDLE, AND LOWER THIRDS 








Persistence Groups 











Thirds I 2 3 4 5 6,7,8* G Total 
Upper 72.5 76.5 75.2 83.1 80.3 83.3 85.4 82.4 
Middle 54.4 60.1 62.6 68.7 65.1 68.6 69.5 62.2 
Lower 52.9 60.1 58.2 60.9 57.5 68.9 63.6 59.0 





* Combined to obtain larger N. 


In short, more than the rank in high school is needed for predic- 
tion of success in college. At first glance scholastic aptitude test score 
seems to be the answer. 

If we examine the mean raw scores of these same students on a 
scholastic aptitude test we find that we may also say that students who 
graduated in the upper third of their high school classes also attain 
higher scores on the average on a scholastic aptitude test than stu- 
dents who graduated in the middle or lower third. But since there is 
no progression of scores, in any third, from one persistence group to 
another, we can also say that once thirds have been established scho- 
lastic aptitude tests do little to indicate who will persist to graduation. 
Therefore scholastic aptitude test score added to rank in high school 
adds little basic information. 

A different picture may be observed with a third criterion—grade 
point average for the first semester. While this is usually used as the 


TABLE III 


FIRST SEMESTER MFAN GRADE POINT AVERAGES* OF NINE PER- 
SISTENCE GROUPS OF THE UPPER, MIDDLE, AND LOWER THIRDS 








Persistence Groups 











Thirds I 2 3 4 5 6,7,8** G Total 
Upper 1.25 1.43 1.43 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.94 1.97 
Middle .07 96 @ 1.30 1.290«|«65.08 0 61.60 I .04 
Lower — .46 37 ina 81 .86 .89 1.26 45 





* Grade of C=1.00, F=—1.00, A=3.00. 
** Combined to obtain larger N. 
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criterion of success in most studies, in the studies cited previously 
gtade point average has been used in the sense of prediction of suc- 
cess and amount of persistence has been used as the criterion of suc- 
cess. It will be noted that in each third there is an orderly progression 
of means from persistence group 1 to persistence group G. Since the 
result of such grouping was found to be considerably above chance 
and the results of the grouping for scholastic aptitude test yielded 
only chance findings the conclusion may be stated that first semester 
point average is a better indicator of who will graduate from college 
than the result of the scholastic aptitude test. 

We may say, then, that to predict at all on the basis of the criteria 
discussed here is in any event a guess, but that the best guess can be 
made from a sample of the student’s work in college. These criteria 
may best be viewed as part of the ever-changing growth pattern of 
each student rather than as absolute unchanging characteristics. 

As Travers (3) has stated, we must have a measure of the stu- 
dent’s actual work in college in order to say that he is college ma- 
terial. Even after we have said he is college material we cannot be 
sure that he will graduate. But according to these findings it would 
appear that in using these criteria we are not justified in pointing to 
one of the majority of high school graduates and saying that he is 
definitely not college material. We are perhaps better able to state 
who /s college material than who is not. 
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Efficient Plant Utilization 
RONALD B. THOMPSON 


HE PEOPLE of the United States are slowly becoming aware of 
( magnitude of their responsibilities to youth in the years im- 
mediately ahead. Practically every community or local school district 
has been forced to build additional elementary and secondary schools 
in the last few years. This wave of additional millions of youth is now 
passing through the elementary schools and entering our high schools, 
and will soon engulf our colleges and universities. Basically the need 
for expanded facilities in higher education during the next fifteen to 
twenty years will be directly proportional to increasing enrollments. 
Unless better utilization of present and planned facilities can be real- 
ized in the future, it will be necessary to build, within twenty years, 
as many classrooms, laboratories, offices, and other buildings as now 
exist on all the college and university campuses in the entire United 
States. 

Two basic factors make this need inevitable. First, in twenty-two 
years the number of births each year in the United States has doubled. 
Obviously, this means that within another twenty years the number 
of college-age youth in the United States will be almost twice the 
present number. The second factor is even more startling. The pro- 
portion of high school graduates continuing on into college has in- 
creased dramatically in the last four years. Even those most closely 
related to the problem have not realized the full impact and signifi- 
cance of this revolutionary change in higher education, An examina- 
tion of the data reveals that the number of first-time students in our 
colleges and universities has risen from 24 per cent of the number of 
eighteen year olds in 1951 to 34 per cent of the number in 1955. In 
like manner, the number of first-time students has risen from 40 
per cent of the number of high school graduates in 1951 to almost 
50 per cent of the number in 1955. Stating this trend in another way, 
the number of first-time enrollments in our colleges and universities 
has risen 46 per cent in four years. 

We already face a staggering responsibility and task with almost 
one-fourth of the entire population of the United States in school at 
the elementary, secondary, or college and university level. Without 
stopping to enumerate the impelling forces at work, I am sure we 
agree that still larger percentages of our youth will ask and be given 
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the opportunity of a college education. This means then that we shall 
continue to see increasing enrollments year by year until within a 
few short years we shall have enrolled in our colleges and universities 
between two and three times our present number of students. It is 
interesting to note that during the last year or two we have seen the 
total number of college-age youth in the United States at the lowest 
level it has been in twenty-five years and lower than it will ever be 
in the foreseeable future. Despite this fact, we find our college en- 
rollment the largest in our nation’s history. These data should give us 
cause to pause and think. 

Following the present birth rate and population trends, not only 
will the enrollment in our colleges and universities more than double 
within twenty years but the entire population of the United States 
will double in just a little over forty years, at which time we shall 
have a population of well over three hundred million. Some popula- 
tion experts, as reported in a recent weekly news magazine, are even 
predicting a population “explosion” in the 1960's and a population 
of 240 million people in the United States by 1975. If this should 
happen, our population could easily more than double in forty to fifty 
years. Not only is the number of births each year the highest in our 
history, but the birth rate is near our all-time peak, and our death rate 
is at our all-time low. During the last fifty years life expectancy has 
been increased a full twenty years. Perhaps we could be permitted a 
brief look into the future—undoubtedly, a fabulous future with an- 
other big population boom practically assured in the late 1960’s and 
early 1970's when the tidal wave of births of the last ten years will 
result in a tidal wave of marriages creating still greater needs and 
problems. 

In our effort to plan for the education of this tremendous number 
of students every consideration should be given to the utilization of 
facilities immediately at hand. Again, without stopping to enumerate 
the studies made from Florida to California and throughout the 
United States regarding the utilization of existing space in our col- 
leges and universities, it is generally agreed that we use no more than 
50 per cent of our rooms and 25 per cent of our student stations on 
a forty-five hour week. This may be a luxury we can no longer afford 
and one which we can hardly justify. It may be that we shall be forced 
to ask faculty and students alike to distribute their classes evenly 
throughout the entire day from eight until five and perhaps on into 
the evening. Certainly we could increase our enrollment by 50 per 
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cent using present facilities if we were willing to pay the price of 
more rigid scheduling of classes. This would mean that we would use 
the rooms 75 per cent of the time and the student stations less than 
40 per cent of the time. 

Other factors affecting space utilization are the size of classes and 
the number of courses offered in relation to the size of the student 
body. In many studies it has been found that from one-third to one- 
half of all classes taught in the college or university enroll ten students 
or less. In certain colleges it was found that as many as one-fifth of 
the classes enroll less than five students. Fragmentation of knowl- 
edge and provision for individual differences have really been carried 
to the extreme. 

The multiplicity of course offerings is another factor causing poor 
space utilization. A sample study of colleges in Ohio reveals that as 
enrollments increase new curricula are offered until we find that for 
every five additional students we enroll we establish a new course. In 
some colleges the number of courses listed in the bulletin is actually 
more than the number of students enrolled. Obviously, no business 
or enterprise compelled to live on its capital could tolerate such con- 
ditions. 

It should be recognized at once that there are many factors and 
influences which have shaped our present policies and practices re- 
garding the utilization of space in our colleges and universities. 
Courses have been established on the two and three hour basis rather 
than the five hour basis. There is really nothing sacred or funda- 
mentally logical in the organization of courses which demands that 
they must be presented three times a week for a quarter or semester 
rather than five times a week. Certainly by the use of a little imagina- 
tion we could combine these fragments of subject matter into an or- 
ganizational pattern which would result in far better utilization of our 
physical facilities. We have also attempted to recognize the needs of 
the working students, and they have been given specially arranged 
schedules. Provision has been made for extracurricular activities and 
for commuting students. Provision has even been made for accom- 
modating the convenience and whims of faculty and students alike. 
We must examine our scale of values and determine whether or not 
we can afford to continue the luxuries to which we have become 
accustomed. 

Undoubtedly, we shall attempt to solve our mutual problems by a 
combination of expediencies considered most appropriate to the 
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immediate local situation. We shall be forced to schedule uniformly 
larger classes more evenly throughout tlie day. Students will most 
certainly be more carefully selected, and fees will be raised still 
higher. Efforts are being made to acquaint parents and prospective 
students with these conditions. If you have read The New York 
Times, U.S. News and World Report, or other newspapers and mag- 
azines, you have noted the warnings of increasing tuition costs and 
higher admission requirements in colleges and universities through- 
out the United States. Additional sources of revenue will be sought 
and obtained for the current operating costs and capital investments 
in these many colleges and universities. 

Beyond these minor adjustments certain fundamental changes in 
higher education may be found to be necessary. It may be necessary 
to establish new schools and new types of schools such as two-year 
technical or semiprofessional schools. Careful attention should be 
given to the location of new schools. It is well known that a large 
portion of those who drop out of college do so during the first or 
second year. With this in mind, it might be well to establish any new 
colleges in centers of population where the potential students are 
living. Practically every dormitory room in the United States is now 
filled. If colleges could be located in centers where students could 
commute, much additional expense for housing and feeding could be 
avoided. Students could then live at home, begin their college educa- 
tion, choose their educational and vocational objectives, and then, if 
qualified, continue on into the established four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. This plan should bring enough students into these advanced 
and graduate classes so that enrollment in each class would be sufficient 
to justify its continuance. At the same time, it would provide the op- 
portunity for practically all capable students to attend a college or 
university. Parenthetically, it might be mentioned that when twice as 
many children were born last year as were born twenty-two years ago, 
twice as many bright ones were born and now only a little over one- 
half of the upper quarter of our high school graduates are continuing 
on into college. Potentially, then, we could more than double our 
present enrollment and maintain our present high academic standards. 
Current trends indicate that this will be done within twenty years. 

The problem is, then, rather clearly placed before us. We know 
the probable number of students to be enrolled in our colleges and 
universities and we know the time of their coming. It is now our 
responsibility to make preparation for their coming. One obvious 
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solution to the problem would be to double or treble our present 
physical facilities within the next twenty years. Intelligent planning 
and self-discipline should make it possible to meet our developing 
needs without the necessity of this tremendous expenditure of money 
and materials. The following procedures are suggested. 

First, we can unquestionably realize a better utilization of our pres- 
ent physical facilities. This can be done by more uniform scheduling 
of classes throughout the day and week. Perhaps this plan needs a 
little fuller explanation. Traditionally, it has been assumed that young 
men and women going to a college or university will have the op- 
portunity to select their classes at a convenient hour and, if necessary, 
work part of the time, or, if they wish, participate in extracurricular 
activities during the afternoon hours. If we are to use our university 
plants effectively, this increased utilization will come at a price we 
may or may not be willing to pay. It will be necessary for students 
and professors alike to place a college education first and employment 
to support this education, or extracurricular activities related to it, 
in a secondary place. Realistically, we may have no other choice. We 
shall be faced with the alternatives of forcing students to go to class 
until late afternoon or perhaps into the evening, doubling our present 
physical plant at a tremendous financial cost, or simply saying we 
cannot educate the added millions who will seek higher education. 

Second, we can offer fewer courses, eliminating the excessive num- 
ber of small classes, and combine those courses now taught one, two, 
or three times a week into larger units of instruction scheduled five 
times a week. 

Third, new schools and new types of schools can be established to 
supplement our present system of higher education. Care should be 
used in the location of these colleges to assure their placement in 
centers of population where no colleges are now operating. 

Fourth, better co-operation can be realized among the many junior 
colleges, four-year colleges, and universities in order that we may 
develop a truly integrated system of higher education. This will re- 
quire at least statewide planning and perhaps regional planning. 
These are only a few suggested procedures and devices which can be 
used in the years ahead. 

By careful planning and action based on clear vision, I am confi- 
dent we shall be able to make adequate preparation for the added mil- 
lions of youth now coming through our elementary and secondary 
schools, in order that they may be given the same high-quality educa~ 
tional opportunities it was our good fortune to enjoy. 





— a lili 





Development of a State-Wide Uniform 
Application Blank for Scholarships 
H. DEAN BurRDICK 


ITH increasing enrollments in the colleges of the nation, more 
\ \) and more scholarships are being offered to high school gradu- 
ates by colleges, foundations, industrial firms, and other agencies. The 
high schools of Colorado were faced with a deluge of scholarship 
notices, a different application blank for each, and a different deadline 
for filing each application with the agency. One can imagine the 
plight of the poor high school principal, who not only is in charge of 
his school, but who probably does most of the counseling, and han- 
dles all the scholarship materials for his student body—to say that he 
was confused would be a major understatement of fact. 

At the request of the high school members of the Colorado Coun- 
cil on High School-College Relations, in 1954, a committee began to 
compile material which might be included in a uniform scholarship 
application blank to be used by all the eighteen colleges in Colorado. 
A pattern for this co-operative effort between colleges was established 
years ago when a uniform application for admission form was 
adopted, and is now being used by all colleges in Colorado, The pre- 
liminary committee of the Council gleaned their information from 
the hundreds of different application for scholarship blanks being 
used throughout the nation, and compiled a preliminary blank made 
up of those items most frequently encountered. Much credit must be 
given to John R. Little, of the University of Colorado, for his work 
as chairman of this committee. 

The scholarship application blank was required to have four sec- 
tions—personal information, activity participation and personality 
data, financial status of the family, and a recommending statement 
from the high school authorities. To keep these data on four pages a 
considerable amount of revision and deletion was made by a commit- 
tee headed by Joe J. Keen, of the University of Colorado, and com- 
posed of four college representatives and five high school members of 
the Council, at the December 1955 Council meeting. 

When the revised application for scholarship blank was given to 
the Council for adoption it was assumed that its use would begin with 
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the 1956-57 academic year. As the high school members of the Coun- 
cil felt that they wanted it to be used in 1955-56, the Council adopted 
it for immediate use. The form was printed and distributed to the 
high schools of the state by mid-January 1956. 

So that the scholarship committees in each institution could have 
sufficient time to handle the many applications, a deadline for filing 
the application was set at March 15, with a uniform date for notifica- 
tion to the recipient being on or before May 15 of each year. 

The Council realizes that the use of such a blank during the first 
year will uncover many areas which need to be changed for more 
effective use in the future. Already we find that some scholarship com- 
mittees in a college do not have access to admissions records, and a 
statement of high school record would be helpful to the college com- 
mittee. Some colleges have certain scholarships restricted to those 
applicants of a certain religious faith, and have suggested the inclu- 
sion of an optional statement of religious preference. The name of 
the scholarship for which a student is applying was purposely omitted 
because the Council felt that applicants should be considered for all 
available scholarships for which they might be eligible—thus a stu- 
dent would be required to submit only one application form to be 
eligible for all awards offered at the college. This in itself will save 
hours of time on the high school level in preparing applications for 
scholarships. 

The Colorado Council on High School-College Relations would 
welcome assistance from any group using such a uniform blank, and 
would be glad to offer its experience to other groups who wish to 
devise such a service to the high schools of their area. Please feel 
free to consult the writer, who is Secretary of the Council. 











Plagiarism With a Capital P 
O. W. HASCALL 


Y PSYCHIATRIST tells me that my ugly nightmares are caused by 
M a conflict between my id and superego. It seems that these two 
have been arguing about some suppressed guilt feelings which I 
have stored far back, somewhere in the subconscious recesses of my 
mind. Only recently have I been able to identify these guilt feelings 
as being related to the many ideas and processes which I have boldly 
stolen from my fellow registrars and admissions officers across the 
country. So I am writing this article as a sort of catharsis, hoping it 
will help me to get some tranquil sleep. 

The Fagin who really got me started on this life of crime was, in 
1950, my boss. He is John Little, who later saw the error of his ways, 
became a dean, and turned the whole admissions and records racket 
over to me. But, in 1950, Fagin Little showed me the way. He stole 
from Ira Smith, then at the University of Michigan, one of the best 
ideas that have yet been discovered for promoting good relations with 
high school principals—the Student-Principal Conference. 

Next fall we will be holding the eighth such conference on our 
campus and will be collecting our eighth big dividend. Previous 
dividends have been received in a peculiar, and often unexpected, 
kind of currency. We got some pointers on how to improve our 
Health Service and suggestions for the strengthening of the faculty 
advising program. Also we got some tips on how better to co-ordinate 
some of the lecture-recitation-laboratory courses. At the same time, 
the principals took back some ideas about revamping some parts of 
their curriculum and general program which have influenced their 
college-bound students so that they may become effective college stu- 
dents. Probably the biggest single dividend, however, is the good 
rapport which has developed between the high school principals and 
the admissions office. To pick up the phone and hear a high school 
principal in a far-off corner of the state say, “Hello, you old son-of-a- 
gun...” is a good feeling. 

Last fall, we put a new twist to our Conference by inviting the 
high school teachers of English to accompany the principals to our 
campus. These teachers spent a while with their former students— 
our freshmen—and then went into a lengthy huddle with our Eng- 
lish professors and instructors. They all came out of the huddle with 
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a realization that they had more in common with each other than they 
realized and that their differences in perspective were not as great as 
they had expected. This worked so well that we plan to try the same 
program next fall, except that we will invite teachers of mathematics 
instead of English. Maybe the following year we will get social stud- 
ies teachers on our campus, and so on. 

I’m not sure from whom my teacher stole his next related idea, the 
University-Junior College Conference, following the same lines as 
the Student-Principal Conference except that the presidents, deans, 
and counselors of the junior colleges in the state are the main par- 
ticipants. In the five years that we have sponsored these conferences, 
we have reaped benefits similar to those already mentioned. In addi- 
tion, we have worked out many thorny transfers of credit problems 
that previously had us all scratching our heads. 

It is little solace to realize that the thefts which I have committed, 
more or less on my own, are of little consequence compared to those 
already cited. However, to ease my conscience they must be reported. 

I guess the first incident was when I stole the Auto-Typist idea 
from my neighbor, Dean Burdick, at the Colorado School of Mines. 
(But he admittedly stole his idea from some one else.) Probably the 
greatest tribute I ever received for this theft was a letter I received 
from a mother who wrote to say that, although her daughter was not 
going to enroll at our institution, they both wished to thank me for 
the time I had taken from my busy schedule to write a personal reply 
to each of their inquiries. No wonder I have guilt feelings and no 
wonder we are sifting our budget to find money for our third auto- 
matic typing machine. 

While on the subject of machines, I must mention an idea I stole 
from El Gerritz, then at the University of Minnesota and now at 
Kansas State. It is the Pitney-Bowes automatic letter opener. I had 
thought some about such a machine but could never bring myself to 
consider investing nearly $200 to do what apparently could be done 
satisfactorily with a 25-cent letter opener. Not until I saw one of El’s 
clerks open about a hundred envelopes of assorted sizes and descrip- 
tions in less than a minute, did I realize the wisdom of such an invest- 
ment. I’m sure our automatic letter opener has paid for itself many 
times over during the past three years. 

I stole another idea from El Gerritz. It was just a simple little theft 
but worth its weight in gold. He pointed out that one of the secrets 
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of his small ratio of admissions-clerical-staff to number-of-students- 
admitted was to handle admission credentials only once. As a result 
of this idea, I reorganized our own admissions procedure so that when 
a student’s credentials are reviewed and he is declared eligible, he 
receives his permit to register, housing information, medical forms, 
and Welcome Week information in one mailing. Previously we had 
handled his folder once when we wrote a “tentative acceptance 
letter,” again when we issued the permit to register after the last 
semester grades had arrived, and still a third time when medical, 
housing, and orientation materials were sent to the student. 

The lust for thefts of bigger ideas grew, and so it was that I stole 
a humdinger from C. E. Dammon and his colleagues at Purdue. This is 
now known as our summer orientation program for freshmen who 
will enter in September. We put it into effect for the first time in the 
summer of 1955. The idea was really a lifesaver, as we were searching 
for a way to administer, score, and report placement tests for 2,500 
freshmen during the first three days of the fall orientation week. We 
held twenty-eight of these one-day summer orientation sessions, Dur- 
ing this day, the students took their tests, had them interpreted by a 
faculty adviser, planned a tentative schedule, had their chest X ray in 
the Health Service, and looked over their rooms in the residence halls. 
In addition, we had a parallel program of discussion and sight-seeing 
for the parents who came along. On purely an invitational basis with 
no urging at all, we had 800 students and about 500 parents attend- 
ing the first year. In 1956, nearly 1,000 freshmen and 700 parents 
attended. We solved our testing problem and a few additional ones be- 
sides. We had not entirely anticipated the complimentary remarks re- 
garding so much “individual attention” which we received from par- 
ents and students alike. 

The idea of including the parents in more of our institution’s activ- 
ities and problems is one that we are still nibbling on. Of course it is 
not original. If we ever get it developed we must admit that we 
plagiarized George P. Tuttle and his colleagues (most particularly 
Fred Turner) at the University of Illinois. In that state they have 
had ‘Dads Clubs” scattered throughout the state, which have been 
going strong for more than twenty years. These dads are the fathers 
of students who are currently enrolled at the University. They have 
their own newsletter and a big meeting on the campus each fall in 
connection with a football game. As just one example of the value of 
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this kind of organization, think how much help these dads could give 
to the parents of a prospective student. Last fall we published a 
Parents’ Handbook as a small start on what we hope will mature into 
a full-bloom theft of this idea. 

Probably the most recent idea that I have helped to snatch was 
from Alden (Bat) Thresher at M.I.T. This season we have had about 
a dozen of our faculty (at least one representative from each of the 
colleges) doing some of the visiting in the high schools. We have 
already noticed two assets from this idea, First, it allows a student 
who is interested in engineering, for example, to talk with an engi- 
neering professor instead of an admissions man who doesn’t know 
the difference between a T-square and chi square. Secondly, it is pro- 
viding an opportunity for some of our tendency-to-be-ivory-towered 
professors to view the processes and problems of secondary education 
at first hand. | 

My last confession is truly a reflection of the habitual nature of my 
crimes because I can’t remember from whom I stole this idea, Per- 
haps it was from Jeanne McConeghy at Mills, or maybe it was from 
Emery Walker at Brown. At any rate, our staff at Colorado thinks it 
is a good idea. About Thanksgiving time we sent a little bulletin to 
the high school counselors in all of the schools from which we drew 
one or more students for our entering 1955 class. In this bulletin we 
tried to present a “profile” of our freshmen. We presented the range, 
mean, median, and “Q” of the College Board Scores; we presented a 
similar picture of the rank in high school graduation class; we ex- 
plained the range of geographical locations from which our students 
come; and we mentioned the men to women ratio. We hope this sort 
of information will convey to the secondary school counselors the in- 
formation that will help them and us to work as a team in enrolling 
the student who will be effective at our institution. 

If my writing so far has led you to believe that we have had no 
original ideas at Colorado in recent years, I have led you about ninety 
per cent in the right direction. However, in an attempt to repay the 
indebtedness which I feel for my plagiarism, let me mention a few 
things which are going on in Colorado that may be unique. 

Many of the activities of the Colorado Council on High School- 
College Relations are becoming fairly well known across the country. 
(The credit for organizing this Council goes to some farsighted high 
school and college administrators who developed and started the pro- 
gram about nine years ago. Many of them are still the bulwarks of 
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the Council today.) The unique feature of this Council is that its 
membership is composed of a representative from each high school 
“league” and each collegiate institution in Colorado. One of the 
strengths of the Council lies in the fact that it is neither college- nor 
high school-dominated. One of the recent accomplishments of this 
group is the agreement on a publication of a standard form to be used 
by all students applying for a scholarship or educational grant to any 
Colorado collegiate institution. 

A part of the process which we use in admitting students at our 
institution may also be unique. It used to be that, in the summer 
time, we had an almost constant stream of clerks from other offices on 
the campus using our files to learn who had been granted admission 
for the fall term. These clerks would come from the Dean of Men’s 
office, the Dean of Women’s office, the ROTC divisions, and the 
Housing and Residence Halls offices. Primarily to solve this problem, 
and to provide a pre-addressed “mailer” for window envelopes, we 
developed a permit to register form on a Ditto mat. Now, when our 
evaluaters have made the permit to register, it becomes a simple 
process to run twelve copies of this form on different colored paper 
and to distribute them to the twelve offices who need to know who 
has been admitted. In this way such offices maintain their own files. 
If anyone is interested in this idea and is wondering how to block 
out some of the information that is of a confidential nature, his Ditto 
salesman will be glad to explain. 

Have you ever sat in a scholarship committee meeting and wished 
that you could remember the name of the fellow you talked to in a 
certain town a few months before, whose father had recently lost his 
job? Or have you been involved in an admissions committee session 
when you suddenly would like to learn what comments might be 
available from the visitor who talked with a given applicant in his 
high school? We solved this kind of problem by using an E-Z Sort 
punched card instead of an ordinary printed card in recording infor- 
mation while visiting with a student in his high school. During talks 
with groups of students, the card is filled in by the student himself. 
In the evening the visitor punches appropriate holes in the cards in- 
stead of playing solitaire in his hotel room. When he returns to the 
campus, the cards are easily sorted for whatever data are desired by 
means of the E-Z Sort system. 

My catharsis is complete and I am feeling better. My id and super- 
ego are relaxed and I feel a restful yawn coming on. 








Oh! Those Old Records 
D. W. KERN 


NE OF the most pressing problems which many registrars face 
O today is what to do with the ever-mounting pile of records 
which he is expected to maintain in some semblance of order. If all 
these records are to be of any value, they must be kept readily accessi- 
ble and in a form conducive to their continued use. Unless records are 
properly indexed and adequately stored, they might as well not be in 
existence, for records which can’t be found readily or interpreted 
easily when they are found are of little value. 

While the University of Bridgeport is still a young institution, 
record keeping is becoming a burden. We are faced with the problem 
of buying new file cabinets, integrating new and old records, and 
securing additional floor space in which to place the file cabinets. This 
is a process which cannot and should not continue indefinitely. 

In order to determine what other institutions are doing about this 
problem a brief postal card questionnaire was sent to seventy-five 
collegiate registrars. Institutions of three general types were chosen: 
first, community colleges and urban universities similar in purpose to 
the University of Bridgeport; second, a group of older institutions 
whose records could be expected to extend back a century or more; 
third, a group of New England liberal arts colleges. Of the seventy- 
five registrars invited to participate in this survey, seventy-one re- 
sponded. This phenomenal response indicates the interest which reg- 
istrars have in this problem. Several registrars made comments about 
the questionnaire. The registrar of a municipal university made the 
statement, “I’m facing this problem, too’; while the Registrar of one 
of New England’s women’s colleges said, “I should like to throw 
away old folders and will be interested in what others do.” 

Two aspects of the problem seem to be present. One is the perma- 
nent record card containing the list of courses undertaken and credits 
and grades earned; the other is the student folder containing corre- 
spondence, test results, and other pertinent material. Answers to the 
questionnaire indicate a definite difference in the treatment of these 
two types of records. 

Of sixty-six registrars responding to the questions concerning dis- 
position of permanent record cards, sixty-four indicated that the per- 
manent record card is never destroyed. The other two indicated that 
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the permanent record card is discarded at the end of five years or 
fifteen years, respectively, but only after it had been microfilmed. 
Only five other registrars indicated that their permanent record 
cards were microfilmed, but these indicated that it was not discarded 
after microfilming and that the microfilming was done merely as a 
safety precaution in case of loss of original records by fire. 

In the disposition of students’ folders, there was considerably more 
difference in procedure. Of the sixty-six registrars replying to this 
question, seven indicated that they destroyed the entire folder and its 
contents five years after the student left the school. Seven others 
indicated that the folder was discarded at the end of ten years. Nine 
indicated that the folder was kept for fifteen years, and forty-three 
indicated that the folder was kept forever. 

One registrar noted on the card, “Forever is a long time’; and 
another registrar pointed out, ‘“We haven’t been operating that long.” 
Actually, there seemed to be no misunderstanding in regard to use 
of the term “forever,” which was intended to convey the idea that 
folders or permanent record cards were not discarded but would be 
held for an indeterminate period of time. Nine registrars indicated 
that they microfilmed all or part of the contents of the folder before 
disposing of it, while thirty-nine indicated that the folder was dis- 
posed of without being microfilmed. 

A few colleges make a distinction between the records of a student 
who graduates and one who attends but does not receive a degree. One 
registrar indicated that at his institution folders were kept forever if 
the student graduated but were discarded at the end of ten years if the 
student did not graduate. A small metropolitan co-educational college 
indicated that they kept the folders of graduates forever but discarded 
the folders of nongraduates at the end of five years. 

A number of registrars have indicated that while their present 
policy is to maintain both permanent record cards and student folders 
for an indeterminate period, they will shortly take steps to seek other 
methods of dealing with the problem of old records. The registrar of 
a large privately controlled municipal institution says, “We expect to 
microfilm folders in the near future and destroy the contents.” A reg- 
istrar of a moderate-sized urban university said, ‘“We have records on 
hand from 1850 to the present date. We began microfilm work this 
year. We couldn’t afford a larger vault.’ The registrar of another 
urban university said, “We do not microfilm at present though we 
plan to do this at a future date.” The registrar of a state university 
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said, “The answers which we gave indicate our present procedure. 
We are studying and investigating microfilming of old records to save 
storage space.” The registrar of a large denominational university 
said, ‘We have already microfilmed records through 1940”; and the 
registrar of one of New England’s women’s colleges said in regard to 
the microfilming of folders, ‘‘We may have to, eventually.” 

It is apparent that registrars are concerned about this problem of 
old records and that many of them feel that microfilming will provide 
an answer to the problem. Chapter 5, “Microfilm Equipment,” in 
Machine Equipment for Efficient Office Operation, published by the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
contains a wealth of information on this problem, and sales repre- 
sentatives of the various companies are in a position to give much 
advice and counsel. Of the seventy-one institutions replying to the 
questionnaire, only fifteen gave information on type of microfilm 
equipment which they use or which is available. Recordak, Burroughs, 
Remington Rand, and Diebold were listed as manufacturers supply- 
ing these registrars. Some indicated that microfilm work was by con- 
tract with one of the agencies just mentioned and that they did not 
contemplate the purchase of their own equipment. 

If an assumption is made that eventually it will become necessary 
for registrars to dispose of all or a portion of their original records 
in order to keep records usable, then the problem of what should be 
kept and what should be discarded becomes acute. Perhaps it should 
not be settled by the registrar but should be referred to other inter- 
ested agencies within the university: Alumni Office, Development 
Fund Office, Public Relations Office, Division of Student Personnel, 
Placement Office, and perhaps others. The registrar can expect to find 
wide disagreement over the importance of various items which might 
be found in the records. It would appear that the permanent record 
card of a student should not be discarded until a microfilm record has 
been made, 

What should be microfilmed in the student’s folder is certainly 
open to question. It would perhaps be well to microfilm the applica- 
tion for admission, the high school transcript and any college trans- 
cript submitted as evidence for admission, copies of test results, sum- 
maries of disciplinary actions taken, and, if the student was a veteran, 
pertinent papers. Certainly reports of minor infractions of rules are 
not likely to be valuable, nor would routine correspondence. 

The goal in any program revision should be the placing of records, 
particularly old records, in such condition that their use is facilitated 
and that the space required is an absolute minimum. 
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Editorial Comment 
The Grand Cliché 


URING the discussions of education that are taking place every- 
D where, and are likely to keep on taking place, a good many 
people will presumably demand “constructive” criticism. It is reason- 
able to presume so, because they demand constructive criticism about 
whatever is criticized. They disdain what they call merely ‘destructive’ 
criticism, the argument being that unless you have something better 
to offer, you have no business objecting to whatever is at hand. 

Dr. Johnson gave what ought to be the final answer to them; but 
not many people seem to know what Dr. Johnson said. What he said 
was that you may criticize a carpenter for making you a faulty table, 
although you cannot make a table yourself. As far as problems of edu- 
cation go, however, there is something more to it than that. 

In the first place, it is salutary just to find out what is wrong if 
something is out of kilter. If you don’t know what is wrong, there is 
no slight chance of your ever getting it put right. Anybody, therefore, 
who sees or thinks he sees something wrong should be thanked for 
pointing it out. If he is mistaken, his error will very soon be shown 
up, if only because it is natural for people to stand by the present state 
of affairs, and to regard change with suspicion. If he is not ‘mistaken, 
and something 7s wrong, then any number of us can get to work to 
try to find out how to remedy the defect. 

The critic may or may not have a remedy in mind; but whether he 
does or not, it is apt to be more satisfactory for a number of people 
to get their wits to work on a problem than to rely on one man’s 
suggestions. A man may very well be dead right in his discovery of a 
fault, and dead wrong in what he proposes to do about it. A man may 
be an excellent diagnostician of academic ailments, but a poor pre- 
scriber of remedies. One of our most perspicacious critics today offers 
remedies for the evils he finds that make most of us feel that the cure 
is worse than the disease. And when we feel like that, we are all too 
apt to concentrate on the patent medicine, and condemn it, forgetting 
that there really is something that needs doctoring. The constructive 
critic winds up by arousing opposition to his construction while every- 
body may forget the criticism. If he had stuck to diagnosis—destruc- 
tive criticism, if the phrase helps any—he couldn’t be as easily 
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brushed off as he unfortunately is. 

Besides, when some one comes along with constructive criticism, it 
is not hard for his opponents to argue that he is trying to sell a bill of 
goods—his own medicine. Instead of taking note of what is wrong, 
therefore, opponents and proponents get into a hassle about other 
matters. The criticism, instead of attracting attention to what needs 
remedy, only stirs up controversy about something else. 

The constructive critic unwittingly gives those who differ with him 
a Club to beat him with; and whether or not they do it honestly, they 
can always beat him, and detract from his usefulness as a critic. Those 
who agree with the criticism, but disagree with the suggestions for 
remedial action, are left helpless: they can hardly object to the criti- 
cism, but they can just as little support the cure. The constructive critic 
splits not his opposition, but his support. 

Probably we are as unlikely to welcome destructive critics as the 
Athenians were, and perhaps we may continue in their tradition and 
call bad names by way of refutation. If we act that way, though, we 
may overlook a great many valuable suggestions, whoever may make 
them. It really doesn’t matter much who makes a suggestion, or offers 
a criticism: the sensible thing to do is to find out whether or not it is 
valid. If it is, we are that much ahead; if not, nobody loses much. 

Perhaps we still have too much of the booster spirit, and automati- 
cally regard those who offer criticisms as merely grousers who want to 
start something. Perhaps we are afraid that if we welcome their criti- 
cisms, somebody will be personally offended. Somebody undoubtedly 
will, because most of us still have to learn to distinguish between ideas 
and those who offer them. Perhaps we just don’t want to be disturbed. 

But disturbed we are and disturbed we are going to be: that much 
seems clear. All of us would like to know, like Captain Corcoran, why 
is everything either at sixes or at sevens? If any one can give us an 
idea, it might pay us to listen politely, and consider what is said. 

A critic must be intellectually detached, though he may be pas- 
sionately involved emotionally when he criticizes. Those who are emo- 
tionally detached are not apt to bother to lend a helping hand, and 
we therefore need not worry about them. But those who are intellec- 
tually detached may be astonishingly helpful. The critic who “has 
nothing better to offer’ challenges our own imagination and determi- 
nation. Even if he is wrong he is helpful, because we can at least get 
one objection out of the way for good. 
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If he is right, he gives us something to work on. He is unflattering, 
perhaps; but if we must have flattery, we can flatter ourselves when 
we get things in better order. The critic can start us on our way, and 


we can go as far as we like. 
S. A.N. 


Let’s Think Again About Grades 


Even though the ABCDF grading scale is so widely used, it is a 
natural prop for the “‘over-emphasis on grades’’ which we deplore. 
Anyone who can count to five may assume that if he could squeeze 
within the five-grade range fifty, or five hundred, steps on the scale 
he thereby would necessarily multiply his accuracy. In view of the 
known unreliability of grades, this precision is clearly illusory. 

Rather we should ask what specific fact or dividing point is the 
essential product of grading. Is it not the fact that a student’s work 
is or is not satisfactory for promotion toward his academic objective? 
Therefore is not the pass-or-fail point that which we are trying to 
define? Is not the academic record essentially the roster of knowledge 
and skills acquired? 

There are other considerations too. We properly deplore the focus 
on grades instead of subject matter—the standardized label which 
flashes into view instead of the contents which must be examined to 
be known. We are baffled by the refusal of instructors to accept the 
same philosophy of grading: some will grade both ways from an 
average while others will grade only as demerits from possible perfec- 
tion. We are chagrined by the anomaly of ““D” grades by which credit 
is earned yet is not to be counted (without balancing ‘‘B” or “A” 
grades) as worthy of a degree. We see the flimsy criteria which may 
record either a “failure” or a noncommittal “withdrawn,” dependent 
on procedural rather than academic factors. We confront the fact that 
final judgments on a student may easily be determined by computation 
on a calculator rather than by conference within a committee. 

Success in college basically is the continuing assimilation of course 
content. Therefore academic credit should be given on courses satis- 
factorily passed. These might be marked “C”’ for “credit earned” (or 
any of countless other marks with that definition) toward the under- 
graduate or graduate objective sought. Credit should be refused for 
any courses not satisfactorily completed for the student’s objective 
(regardless of the reason), and might be marked “‘N”’ for “‘no credit 
earned.” There is the fundamental record. 
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However we know the need for motivation toward distinguished 
work. This could be provided, without the faults listed above, by a 
different mark for defined “distinguished” or ‘‘superior’’ work, A 
mark of ‘‘S’’ might be recorded in such cases, defined as normally the 
top two to ten per cent and never more than the top twenty-five per 
cent in any course. The grading system therefore would embrace only 
>. 

This would eliminate the dangerously convenient but overworked 
Grade Point Average, and rules based on it would lapse. The raw or 
relative number of “S” or of ‘‘N” courses would directly and simply 
indicate distinction or retardation, respectively. The total number of 
“S” and “C” courses and credits would measure progress. Rules 
would necessarily refer directly to these realities, rather than to de- 
rived definitions based on GPA. We would not try to “equate” 
grading scales of different schools, nor could we establish students’ 
rank order based perhaps on ten-thousandths of a grade point in 
difference. Many things we have done would reveal their unreality 
in the sharp light of these basic judgments. It would all be very much 
changed, but would it not show and require clearer thinking about 
grades and their proper uses? 

CLIFFORD L, CONSTANCE 




















Book Reviews 
W. G. B. 


A Glossary of Terms Used by Registrars and Admissions O fficers. 
Prepared for the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers by Robert E. Mahn, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. First edition. April 1956. Pp. 64. $1.00. 

An inexperienced registrar recently sent me a piece of paper about a 
student. It could hardly be called a transcript, since it bore only the name 
of the college and of the student, and the number, title, and date of con- 
clusion of the correspondence course involved—handwritten in a pale 
baby-blue ink. Like every other sufferer from this irritation of the admit- 
ting nerve, I could (a) groan and guess, (b) write with polite restraint 
for enough additional information to make the scrap of paper usable, or 
(c) spend nonobtainable time writing the first few pages of an unasked- 
for book for an unappreciative audience of one. During my second groan, 
Susy brought in the mail—including A Glossary of Terms. It was possible 
for me to refer my fellow member of AACRAO to page 61, Item 441, 
without loss of temper, time, or the possibility of future friendship. 

Aside from its usefulness as a facilitator of friendly person-to-person 

communications, A Glossary of Terms contains between its bright red 
covers the potential that one Solomon-like friend of mine refers to fre- 
quently as “argument ointments: facts.” Calmly applied, a few of these 
perform near-miracles in soothing the frustrations brought about much too 
often by mere words. For registrars and admissions officers, the terms 
defined in this glossary make possible some permanent improvements in 
communication and in the soothing power of facts heretofore in contro- 
versy. 
Particularly worthy of note is the way that Mahn and his colleagues 
clarify the numerous terms referring to students. Pages 55-58 exemplify the 
total effort of the volume in clearly categorizing all students. Numerous 
heretofore slippery definitions—which always had to be stated and restated 
in full—can now be buried. Few will mourn their passing. Far beyond 
local understandings, these definitions are fundamental to student statistics 
at state and national levels; the implications are meaningful indeed. 

This glossary has deep roots. It becomes obvious quickly to the careful 
reader that the members of this committee did not sit down one sunny 
afternoon and pull these definitions out of its collective head while a 
secretary jotted down the imperishable words, As the committee modestly 
stated on page 4, a considerable library has been “consulted.” Clearly, these 
definitions have been hammered out in many conferences that took place 
during many years. They represent the double-distilled wisdom of this 
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professional organization through its learnings gained over a long span of 
years. Important among the sources, it is noted with pride, are the scholarly 
publications of the Association. 

In brief, this is the vocabulary of AACRAO, the fundamental material 
upon which is built AACRAO’s “one-foot shelf” of basic references. 
Search, research, careful study, refinement, restatement, rethinking, re-edit- 
ing—and above all, clear writing based on thorough knowledge—these 
are the virtues exhibited in every useful page of A Glossary of Terms. The 
Association has every reason to congratulate Mahn and his colleagues on a 
good job well done. 

TRUMAN POUNCEY ; 
Registrar and Associate Professor 
State Teachers College 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Raymond E. Callahan, An Introduction to Education in American 
Society. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1956. Pp. xvii + 461. 


$5.75. 

Textbooks seldom make exciting reading. The volume by Professor Cal- 
lahan, intended primarily for use with a class of undergraduates to intro- 
duce them to American public schools, is no exception to the rule. But this 
is a dubious criterion to apply to textbooks, and Professor Callahan has 
written a good book. 

Among its many merits is the fact that an introduction to public educa- 
tion in America is viewed as something more than a detailed description 
of the administrative structure of our school systems. Of the six major 
parts into which the volume is organized, only one deals with school struc- 
ture. The titles of the five remaining sections reveal the author's central 
theme “that education always expresses some conception of civilization and 
that, regardless of the efficiency of its procedures, it can rise no higher 
than the conception of civilization which determines its substance and 
purpose” (p. 435). Part I deals with “Education and the Future of Civil- 
ization”; Part II with ‘Culture, Education, and the School’; and Part III 
with “American Society and American Education.” After a section devoted 
to the American school system, the author examines ‘“The Philosophy of 
Education” in Part V and concludes the volume with a consideration of 
“The American Teacher.” Mr. Callahan is to be commended for his in- 
sistence that students embarking on a program in teacher education need 
to develop insight not only into how schools are organized to function, 
but, of even greater importance, that they be made aware of the condition- 
ing factors, the tensions, the unresolved issues, and the dilemmas of 


American education as well. 
Professor Callahan contributes the additional idea that students will 
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benefit by reading excerpts from works which contributed heavily to the 
development of American education and American educational thought. 
This idea is eminently sound, and it has been too long and too widely 
neglected in teacher education programs at the undergraduate level. Further, 
Mr. Callahan is realist enough to recognize that, to make certain that such 
reading will in fact be done, the excerpts must be readily accessible. He 
therefore incorporates them as an integral part of his text. 

The quality of the excerpts he has chosen to include is excellent. It is 
perfectly apparent that the author devoted time and serious thought to the 
difficult task of selection and omission. Among others, he has chosen 
portions of works by George Counts, Bronislaw Malinowski, Clyde Kluck- 
hohn and Henry Murray, John L. Childs, James B. Conant, Walter Lipp- 
mann, John Dewey, Sidney Hook, Robert Hutchins, and William Bagley. 
The selections are rather sharply focused on ideas and concepts which the 
author is developing. The quotations are interesting and provocative, and 
are complete enough so that they do not appear to do violence to the larger 
context of the works from which they are drawn. 

One of the most stimulating portions of the book is Part V, devoted to 
philosophical bases of American education. One chapter (14) is devoted 
to Robert Hutchins’s “‘intellectual virtues” point of view, another (15) to 
William Bagley’s “‘essentialist’” philosophy, and a third (16) to John 
Dewey’s ‘‘instrumentalism.” Unfortunately, instead of recognizing Dewey’s 
contribution as one very influential factor in American educational philos- 
ophy, Professor Callahan draws the sweeping conclusion that “‘it is de- 
monstrably true that Dewey's ideas are accepted not only in public schools 
but in religious schools as well” (p. 362). While the statement, as phrased, 
is probably not untrue, it is certainly misleading. Present practices in many 
schools, and the extent and quality of current criticism of public education, 
indicate that it is premature to state categorically (as Professor Callahan 
does in the title of the chapter) that Dewey's philosophy constitutes “the 
basis for contemporary educational theory.” Of greatest importance, how- 
ever, is the author’s conviction that prospective teachers should be induced 
to think about the philosophical basis of educational practice. No amount 
of disagreement with his treatment of one philosophical school of thought 
detracts from the substantial contribution his volume makes in this regard. 

When an author makes the decision to include excerpts from other 
authors in his text, he runs the calculated risk that his own writing will 
suffer by comparison. Mr. Callahan’s writing does not stand up well in 
competition with Sidney Hook, Robert Hutchins, and Walter Lippmann. 
Even more important, the author seems to do so little with the sources he 
includes as “readings.” His introduction to the selections seems inadequate, 
and his discussion following the excerpt (when there is one) often ignores 
the salient points made by the author he quotes. Mr. Callahan apparently 
feels no responsibility to interpret, analyze, criticize, or synthesize his selec- 
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tions, The reader is left with the feeling that the selections are not so 
important, after all, but are rather refreshing interludes. 

One of the most serious shortcomings of the book is Professor Callahan’s 
proclivity for sweeping generalizations, We read, for example, that “we 
have a handful of corporations that produce most of our steel, our copper, 
our aluminum, and our chemical products. Industrial America is character- 
ized by huge corporations while the small manufacturer can exist only in 
some highly specialized field or through producing products for the larger 
firms” (p. 183). Or again, ‘in most communities Negro children attend 
one school and white children another” (p. 175). Or yet again, “this is 
a practice [student participation in curriculum planning] regarded as 
essential in modern educational theory” (p. 310). To put it kindly, this is 
loose writing and hardly conducive to the kind of disciplined thinking 
Professor Callahan hopes will characterize teachers. The first chapter of 
the book, which is a kind of thumbnail sketch of America since 1850, is 
rich in these deceptive generalizations. 

A basic difficulty seems to be that the author is not entirely clear where 
his reportorial function ends and his obligation to make value judgments 
begins. Tucked in with a competent and largely factual account of the work 
of the Committee of Ten and the origin of the “Carnegie credit” system, 
we suddenly come upon the sentence, ‘‘Devised as a means of coping with 
the mass education that was emerging, the credit system has had a dis- 
astrous effect upon American education” (p. 134). This is “affective” 
language, not reportorial. “The most acceptable procedure for developing 
the purposes of education is to have them worked out co-operatively by 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators with the children being brought 
in whenever possible” (pp. 294-295) is another example. This is not to 
say that the book ought to be wholly reportorial in nature. Indeed, the 
considered judgments of the author would seem to be a vital part of the 
book. But it does seem undesirable to intersperse factual reporting and 
value judgments indiscriminately, particularly when the nature of the 
book’s audience is kept in mind. Nor will confusion of this kind contribute 
to better communication between educators and the critics of public edu- 
cation. 

An Introduction to Education in American Society does what it purports 
to do. It is a competent survey of some important aspects of American 
education, This reviewer put the book down with the feeling that had 
Professor Callahan delayed publication for several years, the added per- 
spective would have resulted in an even better book than it already is. 

JOHN H. HAEFNER 

Professor of Social Studies Education 
State University of lowa 

and Head of Social Studies 

University High School 
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William O. Stanley, B. Othanel Smith, Kenneth D. Benne, and 
Archibald W. Anderson, Social Foundations of Education. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1956. Pp. xviii + 638. $5.90. 

Take one Herculean idea, spice it with an unlimited number of selected 
condiments (fresh, cultured, or cured), and condense or simmer until 
palatable. This is a recipe which requires four cooks and a trial run before 
serving to the general public. No matter how fastidious your taste, there is 
something you will like in this potpourri. 

The Herculean task is “to acquaint the student with the social forces 
that influence education and the ways in which the educational enterprise is 
affected by them.” 

The unlimited sources from which the selected ingredients are drawn 
are identified as sociology, cultural anthropology, economics, political and 
social theory, social psychology, and educational sociology. Combing the 
literature of these fields for insight and descriptive analyses of the roots 
of American education, the authors have come forth with an encyclopedic 
volume which may well become a classic in its field. 

The five major divisions of the work are The School as a Social Institu- 
tion (50 pages), The School and the Structure of the Community (175 
pages), American Ideals and Conflicts and the Social Function of the 
School (225 pages), Social Aspects of School Organization and Pedagogi- 
cal Method (85 pages), and Social Aspects of the Teaching Profession 
(87 pages). 

Each chapter, indeed each section within the chapter, is opened with a 
statement by the authors as to the nature of the excerpts which follow. 
These orientation paragraphs provide the cohesion necessary to form and 
focus a volume composed largely of 139 quotations of varying lengths and 
representative of practically the entire range of opinion as to the proper 
scope and function of education in America. 

The trial run of this book was a planographed edition which the authors 
first put into limited circulation at the University of Illinois in 1951. The 
current edition follows largely the pattern of the original release, but 
chapter and division headings have been changed and some sections have 
been reorganized completely. Many of the excerpts in the original edition 
have been dropped or substitutions have been made. In many respects, the 
trial-run edition was more usable as a reference because the headings and 
captions were more specific and less formalized. The current edition un- 
doubtedly is a larger and more comprehensive volume with considerably 
more introductory and explanatory material, supplied by the four col- 
laborators, but one misses the pinpoint accuracy of the captions in the 
earlier edition. 

One needs to examine Social Foundations of Education to appreciate 
the magnitude of the task attempted and the generally commendable result 
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of the authors’ labors. The book is vulnerable to one basic criticism—all 
excerpts and selections are from current or relatively recent sources. It tends 
to be a horizontal survey, or contemporary analysis, without reference to 
depth or history except as antecedents tend to be reflected in current 
thought. 

Another moot question is whether the economic roots and influences on 
education in America have been recognized in their true perspective and 
total significance. 

These criticisms are more superficial than fundamental and should not 
be construed as reflecting on the genuine usefulness of the book. It is, on 
the whole, a compilation of significant findings winnowed from relevant 
social sciences which throw revealing light on the current problems of 
education. 

CARL BYERLY 
Acting Superintendent of Schools 
Clayton, Missouri 


Joseph Justman and Walter H. Mais, College Teaching: Its Prac- 
tice and Its Potential. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. 
viii + 257. $3.75. 

College Teaching is a valiant effort ‘‘to help the college teacher or 
prospective college teacher toward a better vision and accomplishment of 
his professional undertaking without, however, disputing his privilege to 
decide for himself what constitutes good theory and practice.” Both as “a 
discussion of educational principles” and as “a compendium of specific 
practices,” the book is frequently obvious and overgeneralized and in some 
of its assumptions highly debatable. Frequently also the reader has the 
impression of finding sections that he endorses wholeheartedly and then 
coming upon sections which he not only cannot endorse but which seem 
to contradict the previous sections. Part of this effect would seem to be 
due to an undiscriminating use of sources written from contradictory points 
of view and from evidence collected to support different conclusions. 

With industry drawing off so many of the best students and college en- 
rollments facing huge expansion, the problem of finding even competent 
instructors is already becoming grave, and the truth of this statement is no 
longer limited to the fields of chemistry and physics, College trustees and 
administrators, already hard pressed to make ends meet, may have to reduce 
further the curricular frills, to raise tuition charges, and to beg more 
effectively from the public or from the government. (‘Che authors presum- 
ably recommend federal subsidy: ‘The matter calls for vision and states- 
manship on high levels of public policy so that higher education may be 
granted the subsidy it needs without admission of outside interference.” ) 
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But the college departments should also do more to advise and train stu- 
dents for college teaching. If necessary, students inferior to the very best 
can be trained, with close and patient supervision, to undertake many of 
the roles of college instruction. If the departments in which they wish to 
teach do not train them, the departments of Education probably will. 

The senior collaborator is Professor of Education and the junior collab- 
orator is Professor of Physics in Brooklyn College. They write from twenty 
years of experience in college teaching and from the authority of a great 
quantity of books and “‘research” articles on college education, Although 
they report that a small percentage of colleges regard “professional courses 
for college teaching’ as “of great importance,” they propose training in 
four areas: (1) “knowledge of the function of the college,” (2) “‘intro- 
duction to study of the learning process and the nature and needs of college 
students as learners,” (3) “‘actual practice in teaching under the friendly 
supervision of an able teacher’’ and “‘some systematic study of instructional 
method,” and (4) “information regarding the wider scope of the college 
teacher’s responsibilities, their rationale, and the manner of their perform- 
ance.” Perhaps no one would question the value of “actual practice in teach- 
ing under the friendly supervision of an able teacher” with a wide knowl- 
edge of and a great enthusiasm for the subject being taught. Whether the 
other topics are significant enough to be undertaken at the expense of gen- 
eral education and specialization in the subject to be taught is another 
matter. 

It is a misconception, say the authors, to state the goals of college teach- 
ing as “clear and disciplined thinking, sound reasoning, knowledge and 
intellectual power.” “It is not intelligent to propose,” they add, ‘‘as some 
have, to keep this method of training and discard the unsuccessful stu- 
dents.” Would it be intelligent—and this would seem to be the alternative 
—to reduce the curriculum to the capacity of the unsuccessful students 
and to color the whole operation with some high-sounding phrases re- 
garding “citizenship,” a word which the authors often use but never de- 
fine? (“Citizenship training,” deliberately pursued, certainly connotes a 
philosophy of statism.) Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, the atomic scientist, 
observed a few months ago: ‘‘As a society, we can either learn mathematics 
and science—or Russian.” Is it possible that for those who are competent 
to pursue it, the intellectual path is also the path to the noblest and most 
useful forms of citizenship? 

Obviously, there should be training in values and value judgments. 
Obviously, there should be education of some kind for those incapable of 
or unwilling to work for the intellectual kind. But to turn all colleges over 
to the anti-intellectualists is hardly a solution for the problems of American 
higher education. Here is a statement of the leveling philosophy reduced 
to the principle of mass average: “It remains for each institution to canvass 
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its own students and base its policies upon its findings.” Would it not 
make at least as much sense to say: It remains for each institution to decide 
what function it can and should perform in higher education and to admit 
those students who by previous education and by application are prepared 
to profit from its offering ? 

To a considerable extent, the authors offer an apologia for contemporary 
secondary schools. A justification is partly achieved, but not completely. 
To some arguments and assumptions the proper reply is ‘‘Nonsense.” Con- 
sider this passage, for example: ‘“The scholastic shortcomings of the college 
entrant, though regrettable, are rarely catastrophic: most of them can be 
overcome through sufficient exertion by students and teachers without much 
loss of time or significant impairment of college standards, Deficiencies in 
knowledge of grammar, for example, may be corrected in the course of 
language instruction, perhaps more effectively than was possible earlier. 
The added expense in effort and time can be charged against economies 
effected elsewhere in dealing with more mature, responsible, and well- 
rounded students.”’ A glance at an article on “Freshman Illiterates’ in the 
Spring, 1956, issue of What the Colleges Are Doing (reprinted from the 
Ohio State Monthly for January 15, 1956), with the figures on remedial 
and ‘‘preremedial” instruction, would seem to set this matter straight. The 
article ends: ‘With a doubling of Ohio State’s enrollment by 1970, the 
‘spoon feeding of illiterates’ will be a luxury we can no longer afford.” 

The authors suggest that achievement in high school studies is the most 
reliable single factor for predicting the success of candidates for college 
entrance. Then they add that the achievement is to be “based not on a 
specific set of subjects but on the total course.” If this means, as it would 
seem to mean, that it does not matter what courses a student expecting to 
enter college takes in high school, the authors themselves need to do a little 
more homework. Or so it would seem on the basis of a rather considerable 
study we made in my own college a few years ago. We were struck by the 
wide applicability of the principle of Continuity of Education, and we were 
heartened by the obvious success in college of those who had been willing 
in high school to take genuinely academic courses which anticipated the 
kind of work they would be expected to do in college. 

As I said earlier, the authors have a tendency to contradict themselves in 
different sections of the book. Let me give an example in which they them- 
selves condemn the anti-intellectualist tendency of the schools: “So extreme 
has been the reaction against formal discipline, particularly on the lower 
school levels, that the possibility of mental discipline in its larger sense has 
also been discounted. This is unfortunate.” And let me close with an ex- 
ample of a seeming defense of the elective system and a condemnation of 
it. First, the elective system is no demon: “We spend much of our substance 
driving out ‘demons’ who aren’t there or who are possibly, after all, not 
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demons—the elective system, specialization, emphasis on science, vocation- 
alism, progressivism, and the like.” And then see what the elective system 
in some of its manifestations can lead to: “A mediocre student can find 
courses suited to his mediocre abilities, and be graduated without ever 
having been challenged to rise above mediocrity. These are not hypothetical 
limitations ; they are apparent in the records of many students.” They might 
have suggested further that there is genuine tragedy when a good student, 
pursuing the same kind of courses permitted to the mediocre student, leaves 
college with so little more than his diploma as a return for his God-given 
talent and society’s investment in him. 

JOHN W. BOWYER 

Department of English 

Southern Methodist University 


The Strength To Meet Our National Need: A Report to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, ed. by 
Charles G. Dobbins. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1956. Pp. 125. $1.50. 

Shortly after President Eisenhower announced in his message to Congress, 
January 12, 1956, that he would appoint a special President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School, the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education called a conference of its constituent mem- 
bers to make an analysis of important issues and problems in higher edu- 
cation. The findings of this conference were to be presented to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee in the hope that they would be of value to that body. This 
document, which contains the conference addresses and discussions, might 
well be one of the major guidebooks for the members of the President's 
Committee. In addition, it might also serve as a handbook for laymen 
interested in our society’s need for expanded opportunities for education 
beyond the secondary school. 

The report contains not only the principal addresses of the distinguished 
authorities at the conference, but also the comments of nearly a score of 
panel members. A Summary Statement, formulated by a special committee 
headed by President Louis Webster Jones, of Rutgers University, and 
unanimously approved by the 122 persons present, is also included. 

Aside from the high quality of the addresses, the value of this report to 
the President’s Committee lies in the careful planning which had gone into 
the formulation of the conference agenda. The incisive keynote address on 
“Higher Education and American Society” by Frank H. Bowles, Director, 
College Entrance Examination Board, was followed by explanatory ad- 
dresses in these six vital areas: “Educational Opportunities Beyond High 
School Demanded by the American People As a Whole,” by Helen D. 
Bragdon, General Director, American Association of University Women; 
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“Demands on Higher Education To Supply Skilled Manpower To Meet the 
Needs of the Economy,” by Dael Wolfle, Administrative Secretary, Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science; “Services Required and 
Requested of Higher Education To Meet National Needs for Which the 
Federal Government Has Special Responsibility,” by Russell I. Thackrey, 
Executive Secretary, American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities; ““Higher Education’s Consequent Need for a Larger 
Supply of Qualified Students,” by Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Executive 
Director, Jesuit Educational Association; ‘Higher Education’s Need for a 
Larger Supply of Qualified Teachers,” by J. Conrad Seegers, President, 
Muhlenberg College; and ““The Need for Expanded Facilities,” by Ronald 
B, Thompson, Registrar and University Examiner, Ohio State University. 

To the credit of these experts, they approached their subjects in an 
affirmative and positive manner. This should prove helpful to the members 
of the President’s Committee if they intend to cite this volume as one of 
the reference books for those citizens—lay and professional—who will 
participate in the regional conferences to be sponsored by the Committee in 
the near future. At such regional meetings it would seem desirable to center 
discussion on the vital necessity for expanded opportunities in various types 
of post-high school education rather than to accentuate the financial prob- 
lems arising from the so-called “rising tide’ of enrollment. The American 
public “will support a sound program of action,” as the Summary State- 
ment asserts, if it understands the needs of its young and older people, and 
of society, for more quality education. 

By law and by public acceptance, America has put its stamp of approval 
on free elementary and secondary education for all of its young people who 
are mentally capable of profiting from such education. At the moment, 
however, education beyond that level is still thought of as desirable but not 
necessarily vital for all too many of our intellectually capable people. With 
the growing complexity of our 20th century society, and with the neces- 
sity of conserving our most important asset and resource—manpower—it 
now becomes apparent to many thinking Americans that we must offer 
education and training beyond the 12th grade to a larger segment of our 
people if this nation is to continue to prosper. The Strength To Meet Our 
National Need provides constructive help in this effort in addition to high- 
lighting the needs of the normal build-up resulting from the booming birth 
rate. 

A valuable feature of this publication is the list of the selected references 
of documentary materials following each of the six major topics, 

The American Council on Education has already had assurance that its 
efforts have been appreciated. Mr. Devereux Josephs, Chairman of the 
President’s Committee, complimented the Council in these words: “It is of 
great help to the Committee to have the copy of The Strength To Meet 
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Our National Need, the job you did with us in mind.” 

To those professionally engaged in some form of higher education and 
to laymen concerned with America’s obligation for continuing education 
beyond the 12th grade, this volume offers a significant array of facts and 
figures as well as sound proposals. 

NorMAN P. AUBURN 
President 
The University of Akron 


Manpower and Education, prepared by Educational Policies Com- 
mission. National Education Association, 1956. Pp. 128. $1.25. 


The phrase manpower problem is one we encounter with greater fre- 
quency with each passing day. Many are the questions and issues raised by 
studies of this problem, which this, the most recent publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission, helps bring into focus, particularly in 
respect to its implications for education. 

Manpower and Education is the first of a projected series of studies 
dealing with the implications for education of significant developments of 
American society, Through it the Commission seeks to further its responsi- 
bility “‘for identifying significant educational problems and issues, studying 
them carefully, and publishing policy recommendations concerning them.” 
The Commission, which was created in 1935, is sponsored by the National 
Education Association of the United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators, and is composed of twenty experienced edu- 
cators. 

This is the problem. In our economy, which places a premium upon 
trained manpower, we are faced with an immediate, albeit possibly a 
temporary, manpower shortage of serious proportions. During the 1960's 
and the early 1970's, a relatively small labor force will be supporting larger 
proportions of younger and older people, while at the same time manpower 
demands will increase tremendously because of our technological advances 
and international obligations, including demands of national security. 

This is the conclusion. The only way to ease this problem, which is in 
part a result of the low birth rate of the 1930's and the virtual end of 
immigration, is the fullest education of all Americans, and the fullest use 
of the manpower available. Education must find means of becoming more 
effective for more and more people. The entire labor force must be up- 
graded. The school product must be capable of continued growth and 
flexible adjustment. Education and career aspirations must go hand in hand. 
Training for semiprofessional occupations must be augmented through the 
development of new and improved post-high school programs, while at 
the same time management and labor take greater responsibility for on-the- 
job training. Guidance programs must be improved and based on an under- 
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standing of the manpower situation. There must be full education of the 
gifted—a type of education that will motivate them to be genuine achievers 
with a sense of social responsibility. On the teacher is placed the prime 
responsibility of producing increased manpower. His recruitment is a 
priority need, and he must be attracted from the increased number of 
college students, from nonemployed women, from minority groups, and 
from older persons. Educational practices must be improved to alleviate 
teacher shortages and improve standards, 

How is this to be accomplished? Through democratic processes. The 
individual’s right and responsibility to make his own career plans and de- 
cisions must be upheld. The program must be a composite of continued 
study of local conditions. It must be a project extending beyond the im- 
mediate crisis—one that will make more secure our democracy through 
fuller cultural development and the individual welfare of its citizens. 

What is distinctive about this policy statement? In contrast to much of 
the current thinking and exposition on this subject, it does not succumb to 
allowing our policy and methods to be determined by outside forces. It 
recognizes that, if we but put into effect what we believe about education, 
we will more than adequately meet this and any other challenge, be it 
domestic, foreign, or intercontinental. That is why this policy statement 
merits our attention and our efforts in giving it consideration. 

ROBERT E. MAHN 
Registrar 
Ohio University 


College Admissions No. 3: 1956. College Entrance Examination 
Board, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, or P.O. Box 27896, 
Los Angeles 27, California. Pp. x + 115. $3.00. 


With Arden House in Harriman, New York, again the scene, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board staged its third Colloquium on college 
admission in October of 1955. For the first time, secondary school people 
were invited to the talkfest and twenty-five attended. Emery R. Walker, 
Jr., Dean of Admissions at Brown University, was chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and in the Foreword to the book, which is a collection of the pre- 
pared talks, he calls the Colloquium an arena. Doubtless it was good sport 
for those who were present; reading the book will provide vicarious stim- 
ulation to all fans of the great game of education. The cost of the book is 
the price of admission, three dollars, and the College Board has a supply 
at both its Princeton and Los Angeles offices. 

Much of the talk sounds as familiar as the Gospel; and, like the Gospel, 
it requires retelling. For who can discuss the present-day problems of high- 
school and college curriculum, or the behavior patterns of college admis- 
sions officers and high-school counselors without the “Long View’? ‘‘No 
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one,” answered Rixford K. Snyder, of Stanford University, who was Pro- 
gram Director; so this business was placed in the competent charge of 
Harold C. Hand, Professor of Education at the University of Illinois, 
Richard Hofstadter, Professor of History at Columbia University, and 
Frank H. Bowles, Director of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Members of AACRAO who do not know Mr. Snyder personally will still 
remember him as one of the speakers at our national meeting in 1954 in 
St. Louis. He knows what he is about, and he deserves words of praise for 
the excellence of the program. In the judgment of this reviewer, the three 
talks under the heading “The Long View” are worth the price of ad- 
mission if only because they are first-rate (and brief) accounts of the 
course of events in secondary and collegiate education in the United States 
down to the present day. The speakers even attempt to part the curtain 
beyond which lie tomorrow and its opportunities. 

The curriculum was discussed by three other provocative speakers. 
Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton Professor of History at Princeton University, 
made the case for the humanities and gave evidence of knowing and caring 
much more about secondary education than many professors. Therefore, his 
proposed solutions were not so pat; therefore, logically, they are the more 
appealing. The Director of the Office of Scientific Personnel of the Na- 
tional Research Council, M. H. Trytten, spoke from experience of the 
shortage of scientific manpower and made comparisons with conditions in 
Europe. The nonacademic subjects and their place in the curriculum were 
dealt with by Clifford W. Williams, Administrative Director of the Gifted 
Child Project of the public schools of Portland, Oregon. 

One may be sure the Colloquium did not end at that point. There was 
bound to be, and there was, a look at the would-be freshman. For this 
operation, the lecture demonstration was performed with the microscope 
rather than the telescope. No long view this time, but a close, hard look. 
Look carefully at this poor, scared, high school senior in the upper left 
corner of the field. He is charged with filing multiple applications: three 
to “prestige” colleges, two to respectable but less-renowned institutions that 
he never heard of until a few weeks ago, and one to his father’s alma 
mater, just in case. Here in the center of the microscope stage is Golden 
Boy, the senior that everybody knows. His pockets are full of gilt-edged 
offers. For the moment his self-confidence, poise, good judgment, and 
initiative desert him, and he looks scared too. Which scholarship shall he 
accept ? 

The next slide shows six specimens, working so hard they seem to be 
swimming upstream. They are just average applicants for admission to 
college and some will be told “Yes” and some “No.” The answers are 
always black or white, never gray, Mr. Emery Walker of Brown reminds 
us. Participants in this section of the Colloquium, in addition to Mr. 
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Walker, were L. H. Fritzemeier, Dean and Registrar of Oak Park and 
River Forest High School in Illinois, and Charles C. Cole, Jr., Assistant 
Dean of Columbia College in New York City. 

And still the talkers talked, finally about themselves. They have their 
problems, too, and one of the most persistent is that they do not communi- 
cate effectively with one another. Miss Constance E. Ballou, Director of 
Admissions of Radcliffe College, Frank S. Foley, Assistant Principal of the 
high school in Ridgewood, New Jersey, and Ralph F. Berdie, Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Minnesota, developed this theme so well 
that Arden House alumni and even a few of the rest of us are so much 
the wiser. 

Whatever talk can do was done, and the Third College Board Col- 
loquium came to an end. One can find it easy to imagine that those who 
attended will read the report with interest, for second impressions and for 
a fuller understanding of the critical business of school and college inte- 
gration. The book should by no means be overlooked by a registrar or 
director of admissions who cares about what is going on across the road or 
across the country from his campus. 

IRENE M. DAVIs, Registrar 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Conclusions and Recommendations on A Study of the General 
Educational Development Testing Program. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1956. Pp. xv + 72. $1.00. 

At a time when secondary education is perplexed by high school enroll- 
ments and higher education is baffled by greatly swollen numbers of 
prospective students, it is inevitable that much discussion by sincere and 
earnest men and women should be directed at making ready for the human 
avalanche of the late fifties and sixties through considered expansion or 
limitation of educational resources, In higher education much talk—and 
much planning, albeit less—is directed toward restricting admission, taking 
all who qualify, creating junior and community colleges, setting up new 
barriers or more of the kind now employed, or finding new tools for meas- 
uring aptitude and quality. 

From this welter is coming much that is good, not the least of which is 
the recent publication of the American Council on Education, Conclusions 
and Recommendations on A Study of the General Educational Develop- 
ment Testing Program. For the serious secondary-school administrator, the 
psychometrist, and the college admission officer, or for the harried one 
who reads and runs, this is understandable, concise, valuable reading in a 
significant area of education. Test authorities and manual writers espe- 
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Forces Institute examinations, attention here is focused almost exclusively 
on the high school-level and the college-level GED tests. Mention is made 
only in passing of the USAFI end-of-course tests and subject examinations. 

Whatever our individual experiences with the GED tests may have been, 
these Conclusions argue that the tests cannot be passed off lightly or be 
cast aside without serious thinking; or even, this reviewer assumes the 
temerity to suggest, without rather serious consequences. The evidence is 
here that the individual having a high school diploma on the basis of the 
test, or recognized as having the equivalent of a high school diploma, has 
been well able to hold his own with the high school graduate in education 
and industry in so far as learnings are concerned. 

It is, however, to the credit of this publication that with almost every 
conclusion there is a caution—and the cautions add to the strength of the 
report. It must be recognized that even though there are exceptions, we 
have not yet found a good substitute for a high school education—not 
even GED tests. These tests do not measure attitudes and understandings. 

Inasmuch as these Conclusions show that in 1953 eighty-six per cent 
of the high schools in the United States were using GED tests for granting 
equivalency diplomas and thirty-two per cent of the colleges were making 
no use whatsoever of the college-level GED test, it is hardly a personal 
bias that suggests we may continue to see more attention given to the high 
school equivalency diploma than the college-level GED tests. 

Whatever our individual or institutional polices may be, this set of 
Conclusions warns us on the basis of fact that there may be pitfalls in 
test centers, administration, and counseling. It is psychologically and stra- 
tegically unsound to give the high school GED tests until after the ap- 
plicant’s high school class has been graduated, and in fairness to the holder 
of the GED test equivalency diploma, the tests must be considered only 
one factor in college admission. Special guidance may be required for the 
student admitted with the equivalency diploma, for all is not necessarily 
equal between the high school graduate and his equivalency counterpart. 

This booklet is good reading and carries good advice to every educator 
concerned with education beyond high school. 

HOLLACE G, ROBERTS 
Director of Admission 
Western Reserve University 


Cora DuBois, Foreign Students and Higher Education in the 
United States. Washington: American Council on Education, 1956. 
Pp. xviii + 221. $3.50. 

Cora DuBois’s Foreign Students and Higher Education in the United 
States is one of a series of “‘written-to-order” studies on American uni- 
versities and world affairs, sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for 
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International Peace. This particular volume was also sponsored by the In- 
stitute of International Education. Miss DuBois comes to her assigned task 
with a well-established reputation as an anthropologist, with experience 
in many phases of inter- or cross-cultural education, including a period as 
director of research for the Institute of International Education. 

Miss DuBois opens her discussion with a description of the present 
status of student exchange in United States colleges and universities, and 
follows in part two with an anthropological and psychological description 
of the possible different types of difficulty into which a foreign student 
may fall—not only the student coming to the United States, but American 
students going abroad. It goes without saying that these possible difficulties 
are numerous indeed, Pre-arrival worries, differences in national culture, 
the reaction of foreign students to what they find in personal relations, 
schooling and the American scene, the problems associated with return and 
readjustment to the native country, all come in for extended discussion. 
In part three, the author deals more directly with the relationship of the 
college itself to the foreign student. 

Foreign Students and Higher Education in the United States is an ex- 
cellent introduction for the person who needs to have an orientation to 
the problems of the foreign student, It will keep the beginner from think- 
ing there are few problems to solve, warn the experienced worker away 
from pat generalizations, and should help to prevent the ‘‘do-gooder”’ or 
propagandist from his most serious blunders. Of itself, however, it is not 
enough for the beginner, and the experienced worker will find but little 
additional information beyond what he already should know. However, 
both types of readers will find stimulating suggestions in Chapters 7, 8, 
and 9, which deal with adjustment to the American scene and with the 
problems of the return home. These three chapters should be read by 
every person who has administrative responsibility for the foreign student 
in an American college. I am sure that the “lost” feeling one will have 
after this bit of reading will stimulate further reading and study. 

One of Miss DuBois’s most interesting points deals with the degree of 
understanding and attachment the foreign student has in relation to his 
own country—the more he understands his own culture, the more easily 
he can adjust to and understand the culture of a stranger people. The 
very good suggestion is made that Americans who go abroad as students 
should know a great deal more about the United States than they do, and 
that pre-arrival orientation should emphasize the culture of the home 
country as well as the country to be visited. Real understanding and appre- 
ciation of one’s own will prevent an apologetic attitude on the one hand, 
and aggressive defensiveness on the other. 

Of direct interest to registrars and admissions officers are Chapters 11 
and 12, dealing with arrival on American campuses, the problems of ad- 
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mission and placement, and academic and personal counseling. Miss 
DuBois is critical on almost all points, sometimes unjustly so, as in her 
reference to the Division of International Education of the United States 
Office of Education. However, most of us will accept without resentment 
her comment on admissions: 

“, . . In actual practice, American educational institutions show wide 
variation in their evaluation of foreign credentials. This situation reflects 
widespread uncertainty among admissions officers about the value of cre- 
dentials submitted to them and on the comparative standards of American 
and foreign educational systems. . . . 

“The result of this situation is that a large number of institutions tend 
to admit foreign students on either probationary status or as ‘special stu- 
dents.’ . .. Our incapacity to evaluate credentials properly tends to heighten 
the natural insecurities felt by many foreign students on entering a new 
educational system.” 

I regret Miss DuBois offers no positive program to help the situation. 

All things considered, however, this is a book well worth the reading, 
provided you want some “blazes” to help you know approximately where 
you are, but not enough to lead you out of the woods. 

HERMAN A, SPINDT 
Director of Admissions 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 








In the Journals 
E. T. 


The Ohio College Association initiated and carried out a survey which 
shows that the idea that Ohio is bountifully supplied with colleges is simply 
not true. Instead of waiting for the State government to take the first step 
in the much-needed study of higher education in the face of expanding 
enrollments, the Association of both public and private schools proceeded 
with the aid of a Rockefeller grant and contributions from member insti- 
tutions. John Dale Russell, who directed the survey, reports in the Sep- 
tember 1956 issue of Higher Education on the results. While the State has 
approximately 5.6 per cent of the population and economic resources of 
the nation, its college enrollments were only 4.8 per cent of the U.S. total 
in the fall of 1955 and the bachelor’s degrees granted in 1954-55 were only 
5 per cent of the national total, the master’s and professional degrees 3.4 
per cent, and the degrees at the Ph.D. level only 4 per cent. Some of the 
strongest liberal arts colleges in the country are found in Ohio but they 
have been conservative about developing graduate programs. The absence 
of a junior college program with colleges located in all areas of the State 
holds the college enrollment down. For instance, in the counties where 
there are municipal universities 37.6 per cent of the college-age population 
are attending some college or university in Ohio, but in the counties which 
have no institution of higher education, the percentage is only 13.7. The 
survey was not confined to the needs brought about by expanded enroll- 
ments, but also took a look at the requirements for correcting present 
inadequacies. In this area, the plans for bettering faculty salaries are too 
meager. ‘“The needs for plant improvements . . . as foreseen by institutional 
leaders were stupendous. . . . It seems clear that expansions in enrollments 
in the future cannot be matched by comparable expansions in plant facili- 
ties. Instead there will have to be a better utilization of existing plant 
space.” There is a great deal to be said for concentration on better utiliza- 
tion of space in order that more effort can go into a drive for funds to 
increase faculty salaries. 

In this beginning of a study of its facilities, the Ohio College Association 
shows that its institutions, through planning for future development and 
harmony among themselves, can set an example that other schools might 
do well to emulate. 


The establishment of community colleges, which Ohio sees as a need, 
has been well developed through junior college programs in some of the 
states. In the September-October number of Remington Rand’s Systems for 
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Educators, Jesse P. Bogue, the Executive Secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, briefly reviews the establishment of junior 
colleges in several of the states. Most of the 16 public junior colleges in 
Iowa use the facilities of the high schools with the expectation that as 
enrollments increase separate facilities will be provided by additional tax 
dollars. The 66 junior colleges in California operate under the state Board 
of Education, Funds for capital expenditures are provided by the com- 
munity and state aid of $120 a year per student helps with the operating 
expenses. Tuition is free, and additional funds needed for operating ex- 
penses are provided by local taxes. The 33 public junior colleges in Texas 
charge each student $50 a year for tuition and receive from the state $230 
annually for the first 250 enrolled and $189 for each student above that 
number, In New York, state funds are granted for one-half the capital 
needs and for one-third of the annual operating expenses. Half of the 
remaining operating expenses are met by student tuition, and the rest by 
the community. Mississippi has 15 junior colleges which receive state funds 
for both capital and operating expenses. There is no tuition, but there is 
partial support by local taxes. So have some of the states met their needs 
for community colleges. 


The Educational Record for October 1956 carries an article by John M. 
Kemper, Headmaster of Phillips Academy, on “Saving Time in the Transi- 
tion from Secondary School to College.” Mr. Kemper lists four ways of 
saving time: the skipping of earlier grades in school, the skipping of the 
last year or two of high school, the skipping of the freshman or sophomore 
year of college by gaining advanced standing through accelerated, honors, 
or extra courses in high school, and the anticipation of work at the grad- 
uate level. All of these methods have been used successfully. Mr. Kemper 
points to the Lafayette College students who entered directly from the 
tenth grade, and to the methods of allowing advanced placement used by 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Kenyon. The anticipation of graduate work 
in the undergraduate years is more of a possibility if the student gains 
advanced placement through work in the preparatory years. Mr. Kemper 
believes that “the strong motivation in the schools to win the prize of 
advanced placement,” can “raise secondary school standards generally.” 
Schools and colleges should judge qualitatively as well as quantitatively 
and keep the system of academic credit flexible enough to permit able stu- 
dents to proceed rapidly without missing the essentials of a good general 
education. 


A statement summarizing the principles of the American Civil Liberties 
Union on “Academic Freedom and Academic Responsibility” can be found 
in the Autumn 1956 issue of the AAUP Bulletin. As may be expected, this 
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is solid, substantial reading and full of matter for thought. We have all 
read a great deal about academic freedom for teachers, but academic free- 
dom and academic responsibility relate not only to college and university 
teachers, but to all educational institutions and to students as well as 
teachers. Students need freedom in order to gain democratic experiences. 
They should have the right to participate in the government of their own 
affairs. This means they may petition school administrators for changes in 
curriculum, faculty, and school regulations. No student should be disci- 
plined in any way, by suspension, by notation in his record, or by expulsion, 
without a prompt hearing with an opportunity to answer accusations. Stu- 
dents should be represented on a student-faculty committee which not only 
formulates and interprets all rules and regulations for extracurricular activi- 
ties, but also hears all cases involving offenses. The election of student 
officers should not be subject to administrative or faculty approval, except 
that academic authorities may set up a system of academic eligibility re- 
quirements for such offices. Students have a right to expect that all school 
regulations governing educational and extracurricular activities will be 
clearly and fully formulated and well-publicized. 

The health of the democratic way of life depends upon competition. 
Students should be free to organize associations for any lawful purpose. 
While affiliation with an extramural association should not bar a group 
from recognition on the campus, the nature of this affiliation should be 
made clear by the student organization, Where the student organization 
conceals or misrepresents such an affiliation, discipline by withdrawal of 
recognition or suspension is not as appropriate from the educational stand- 
point as is continual publication of such a finding to the institution at 
large. Student organizations should be as free as any other group to select 
speakers. 

The list of officers of a student organization should be filed and kept 
current, but a list of members should not be required, School facilities, 
faculty advisers, and the use of the school name should be available to 
recognized student organizations. There should be no censorship of publi- 
cations and the students should be permitted to sell what they produce. In 
the event of abuse of this privilege, responsibility should be definitely 
determined and disciplinary action taken. However, disciplinary action 
should not be taken against a student editor when the material published 
comes within the constitutional purpose of the organization, but only when 
he fails to live up to his editorial responsibilities. The rights of minority 
groups or those espousing unpopular opinions should be protected. 

Off-campus, both students and teachers should have the rights accorded 
to all other citizens. The personal conduct expected of a teacher should be 
comparable to that required of other responsible professional members of 
the community. When acting as a private citizen, the teacher should make 
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clear that he speaks, writes, and acts for himself and not for his institution. 
He should, however, be free to use his academic title. He should be free 
to organize, and he should not be required to take any special oath other 
than his pledge to support the Constitution of his state and of the United 
States. Special oaths are thought-control devices and the first step toward 
tyranny. The educational system in a democracy should be independent of 
government policy or that of any other special interest. We cannot secure 
common agreement on what we mean by democratic and antidemocratic. 
“If we accept the views of dominant forces current at any one time or 
place there will be no end to the tests imposed on the fitness of teachers. 
. . . What we do today to outlaw from teaching members of presently 
detested organizations creates the precedents by which all freedom of teach- 
ing can be destroyed. . . . it is far better for our democracy to run the 
calculated risks of establishing freedom than to suffer the already proved 
dangers of repression.” Great harm is done in making all teachers less 
responsible and less courageous by the knowledge that they will be dis- 
missed for nonconformity. A teacher should be appointed on the basis of 
his teaching ability and his competence in his professional field; he should 
be discharged only when judged by his colleagues to be professionally in- 
competent, or guilty of immoral conduct or perversion of the academic 
process. Only in an academic hearing held by his colleagues when there has 
been substantial evidence of unprofessional conduct are questions about 
the beliefs and associations of a teacher proper, and then only to the extent 
that they may be relevant. 

The third area of academic freedom and academic responsibility covered 
by the ACLU statement is that for administrators and for the community. 
The community has the right to demand that the educational institution be 
competently staffed and capably administered. The curriculum is the re- 
sponsibility of the professional staff, and while the community has the right 
to expect that students will be made aware of the common principles under- 
lying our general culture and civilization, it does not have the right to 
insist that a discussion of deviations be excluded. It may properly object 
when deviant ideas are presented in such a manner as to imply that they 
are generally acceptable. Studying a philosophy or a social theory for the 
purpose of approving or denouncing it is not studying it with an open 
mind. The teacher should state his judgment and bias clearly so that it 
may be considered by the students in their appraisal. Citizens have a right 
to expect that in a public school there will be no effort to offer instruction 
or to institute ritualistic or dramatic presentations of a sectarian nature. 
When it is contrary to the religious convictions of their parents, children 
should not be obliged to receive military education or render flag salutes. 
On the other hand, such parents have no right to interfere with the re- 
quirement for other children. The ACLU feels that determination of cur- 
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riculum content by legislative statute opens up an avenue for powerful 
groups to impose their educational ideas upon an unsuspecting community. 

The administrator should serve and not dominate a school system or col- 
lege. He represents the objectives of the community in the administation 
of the schools, but he must resist special pressure groups and their efforts 
to influence curriculums. It is the duty of administrators to provide the 
atmosphere in which academic freedom will flourish, When there is a 
necessary choice, the freedom and responsibility of students and teachers 
have priority over other interests. 


In the same issue of the AAUP Bulletin, Quincy Wright, Professor of 
International Law at the University of Chicago and a Past President of 
the AAUP, writes on “Academic Freedom and the Cold War.” The war 
and the cold war, imitation of totalitarian methods, and a sentiment of 
escapism brought about by the wars, improvement in planes and the atomic 
bomb have led to a state of public opinion which has caused a serious 
deterioration of civil liberties, a loss of respect for Congress, a deteriora- 
tion in the civil service—especially in the Department of State, and a 
serious deterioration in the state of science—especially in the relation of 
science and government. We are concerned that we are losing the lead to 
Soviet Russia in numbers of effectively trained engineers and scientists. 
One explanation for this is that students decide against a profession, such 
as nuclear physics, where they are likely to be involved in an expensive 
investigation with possible loss of job and reputation even though wholly 
innocent. There is a conflict between science and government. “Military 
and political strategy tend to be secretive . . . Scientists depend upon free- 
dom of communication. One scientist must talk with another freely if 
science is to advance. . . . The politicians and the military cannot under- 
stand what the scientists are doing; they are suspicious of them, and yet 
dependent on them.” The scientists “resent military security regulations and 
political interference. . . . So we have a deep split in our society—inter- 
dependence, but with a spirit, not of cooperation, but of distrust and 
suspicion.” There is always a tendency in times of stress for public opinion 
to infringe upon the individual’s freedoms. The time has come when the 
American public schould reappraise its public philosophy and recognize 
the distinction between government and individual freedom in a democracy. 
“The instructor must be able to teach what he has learned as a result of his 
inquiries. . . . If academic life should become subordinated to public 
opinion and political pressures, presently there would be no academic life 
at all.” 








Reported to Us 
M.M.C. 


Charles P. Hurd has been appointed registrar of Columbia University, 
succeeding John M. Mullins. Mr. Hurd has been an Associate Director 
of University Admissions since 1952. 


Hugh Borton, Director of the East Asian Institute of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will assume the presidency of Haverford College next spring. A 
graduate of Haverford, he has been active in education in this country 
and in the Far East, and was representative of the American Friends Service 
Committee in Tokyo. 


L. Robert Grogan, formerly Dean and Registrar at Chowan College, 
Murfreesboro, N.C., is now assistant to Roland Godfrey, registrar at the 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 


John A. Jadus has been appointed Dean of the College, Alliance 
College, where he continues as registrar. 


After service of thirty-six years as registrar of Howard University, F. D. 
Wilkinson retired on July 1, 1956. Mr. Wilkinson has been a member of 
AACRAO and has attended many of the meetings of the Association since 
his first attendance at the annual meeting in 1920. 


Hugh F. Bennett, former registrar of the Newark Colleges of Rutgers 
University, became registrar of Hunter College on September 1, 1956. 


Miss Jane Korza became a member of the staff of the Office of Ad- 
missions and Records at the Teachers College of Connecticut on September 
1, 1956. Her primary responsibility as assistant for admissions is for the 
high school visitation and student recruitment programs. 


Charles Lauer, former registrar at the University of Portland, has become 
director of placement and alumni work at that institution. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Thomas G. LaPine, CSC. 


Since her resignation as registrar at the University of Alaska, Mrs. 
Irene Gardner Marvich has been living in Juneau, Alaska. Mrs. Laura E. 
Jones became registrar February 1, 1956, succeeding Mrs. Marvich. 


The College of Idaho’s first registrar, Miss Bess Steunenberg, resigned 
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June 15, 1956 after thirty-five years of service to the College. She is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Jean DeLurme. 


Former registrar at Colorado College and an honorary member of 
AACRAO, Mrs. Josephine Rambo Morrow, died September 14, 1956. 
Mrs. Morrow had made her home in Colorado Springs since her retire- 
ment from her position as registrar. 


September 1, 1956 James L. Bray became registrar of Juniata College. 
In addition to his duties as registrar he is director of dramatics and in- 
structor in English on the Juniata College faculty. A. William Engel, Jr., 
who served as registrar from 1949 to September 1956, is now director of 
public relations at Juniata. 


Sister Anne Bartholomew, S.N.D., became registrar of Emmanuel Col- 
lege in August 1956, succeeding Sister Mary St. Edward. 


On October 1, 1956 Miss Mary Tuite became assistant to the director 
of admissions at the University of Dayton. She served that institution as 
assistant to the registrar for twenty years before assuming the new posi- 
tion, 


John M. Mullins was made director of the budget for Columbia Univer- 
sity in October 1956, serving as principal assistant to the vice president 
and provost of the University. He had been registrar of Columbia since 
1952. Mr. Mullins has been active in the affairs of the Middle States 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Officers of Admission, and chair- 
man or a member of numerous evaluation teams visiting eastern colleges 
and universities since 1949 for the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


On October 1, Carroll V. Newsom became president of New York 
University. He had been executive vice-president of the University since 
July 1955 and previously was Associate Commissioner for Higher Edu- 
cation of the State of New York. He succeeds Henry T. Heald, who be- 
came president of the Ford Foundation in October. 


The name of Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, has 
been changed to Centenary College for Women. Centenary will remain a 
two-year college. 


Monmouth Junior College officially became Monmouth College June 20, 
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when the New Jersey Board of Education authorized it to proceed with 
the establishment of a four-year college. The third year started this fall. 
The fourth year will be started in September 1957. 

The College plans to confer the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science degrees upon the completion of the senior year in June, 1958, The 
arts curriculums are English, history, foreign languages, and psychology; 
the science curriculums are biology, business administration, chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics. Monmouth will continue to award the Associate 
in Arts degree for two years of college work to those students who do 
not need or want four years of study. The degree, offered in eighteen 
fields, has been granted since 1948. 

The College took possession of its new campus July 2, ending 23 years 
of service rendered from the Long Branch Senior High School building 
in the late afternoons and evenings. 


In the fall semester New York University and WRCA-TV joined forces 
to determine the best television techniques for closed-circuit instruction. 
The University is conducting three credit courses through its closed-circuit 
facilities, including English composition, literature of England, and ‘‘Man’s 
Cultural Heritage.” The experiment will continue through the academic 
year, ending in June 1957. The National Broadcasting Company's New 
York station, WRCA-TV is aiding the project through production, and 
technical and directional assistance. 

Last year New York University received a grant of $52,359 from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education to establish a closed-circuit op- 
eration at the Washington Square Center. As an experiment in closed- 
circuit instruction, the University conducted televised courses in college 
composition and English literature for full-time day students. Some 200 
students participated in the program, utilizing seven classrooms, each 
equipped with two 24-inch television receivers and each accommodating 
approximately 30 students. 


In co-operation with the Baltimore public schools, Goucher College has 
inaugurated an internship program in elementary school teaching sup- 
ported by a four-year $61,200 grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. The plan will enable candidates to acquire a Master of 
Education degree in ten months while receiving 50 per cent of a beginning 
teacher's salary. Except for a similar plan at Harvard, the Baltimore pro- 
gram is believed to be the first of its kind in the country. Under the teach- 
ing internship arrangement students will assume full duties of a class- 
room teacher from February ist through June 20th and will be paid a 
salary of $1,550 for the half-year’s teaching. 
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An intensive schedule of instruction during the first semester will enable 
students to complete most of their class work before beginning their in- 
ternships in February, Recipients of the degree in June will be considered 
qualified by the Baltimore Department of Education for the beginning 
salary at the fifth year or master’s salary schedule of $3850. 


The University of Detroit has been selected to have one of the fourteen 
Judge Advocate General schools in the nation, The program is offered in 
the Law School on the downtown campus, consisting of a basic three-year 
course. Studies are in the fields of military justice, military affairs, civil 
affairs, and claims. Classes will meet for 24 two-hour periods a year 
beginning in September each year and ending about May 30. 

All students in the military course must be on active status in the re- 
serve and must be either graduate lawyers or law students. No civilians 
are permitted to register for the courses. Aside from University students, 
the school is open to all commissioned officers of the Army Reserve, and 
all commissioned officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, and Coast 
Guard, with the approval of commanding officers. Others able to attend 
include National Guard officers, with approval of the state Adjutant Gen- 
eral, and enlisted men, with permission of their commanding officer. 


Checks totaling $515,000 have been mailed to 556 Merit Scholars and 
to the colleges they are attending. The sponsors are twenty-three business 
organizations and the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, which 
conducted the competition, the most difficult private competition in our 
history. The winners were selected in a nationwide search for students 
of outstanding ability. Some 11,000 high schools entered nearly 60,000 
of their best representatives in the competition, and winners come from 
every state. The Merit Scholars took two rigorous college aptitude tests, 
had outstanding high school records, and many were teen-age leaders in 
their communities. 

As these 1956 scholars entered college, the competition for the 1957 
awards began. The first screening examination was given in October. 

The nonprofit National Merit Scholarship Corporation was established 
in 1955 with initial grants totaling $20,500,000. It is underwritten for a 
ten-year period, Besides providing some $2,000,000 a year in scholarship 
awards, the Merit Program is used by many companies who grant Merit 
Scholarships of their own. 

The amount of financial help each Merit Scholar receives is based upon 
his personal need, ranging upward from an honorary award of $100 to 
$2,100 a year. The average is $630 for the year or $2,520 for the student 
during his four years at college. The funds are mailed to students each 
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semester as they progress satisfactorily through college. Some of the 
checks are going to the college directly, since each scholarship carries an 
“educational grant’ to help the institution make up its costs that are not 
covered by tuition. 


A new national organization, created to deal with fundamental problems 
of education, was organized in March 1956 and has been incorporated in 
the District of Columbia. Operating as the Council for Basic Education, 
this group is seeking more effective training for teachers and students in 
basic subjects, especially English, mathematics, science, history, and foreign 
languages. Dr. Arthur Bestor, professor of history at the University of 
Illinois, is president of the Council. 

Starting with a nationwide membership of 110 prominent laymen, edu- 
cators, editors, writers, and industrialists, the Council plans to expand its 
individual membership and will also enlist the support and co-operation of 
educational, professional, and citizens’ organizations that ate concerned 
with the vital problems of education. At present CBE’s activities are being 
financed by a generous grant from one of the private foundations. 


Data on almost 55,000 persons who traveled between the United States 
and foreign countries for educational purposes is contained in Open Doors, 
1955-56, published recently by the Institute of International Education. 
The booklet reports on five surveys of educational exchanges made during 
the past year: foreign students, foreign physicians, foreign scholars, U. S. 
students, U. S. scholars. There were 43,309 foreign citizens in the United 
States for educational purposes in 1955-56; 36,494 students, 6,033 doctors, 
and 782 teachers and researchers. Criteria in foreign exchanges in all cases 
included foreign citizenship and permanent residence in a foreign country. 

The surveys report on 10,732 Americans abroad: 9,457 students abroad 
in 1954-55, and 1,275 faculty members abroad during 1955-56. Open 
Doors contains specific data on American students in foreign institutions 
of higher education and on U. S. faculty members overseas on teaching or 
research assignments, giving the first published statistical report on 
Americans abroad for educational purposes. 

The increase in the number of foreign students in the U. S., especially 
of students from the Far East, accounts for almost 9 per cent increase 
this year in the number of foreign citizens in the U. S. for educational 
purposes. The largest group of foreign personnel training and teaching 
in the U. S. came from the Far East, followed by Latin America, Europe, 
North America, the Near and Middle East, Africa, and Oceania. The 
majority of the Americans abroad were in Europe, while substantial num- 
bers were in Latin America and Canada. 
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The Educational Testing Service has announced the introduction of the 
New Teacher Education Examination Program. The examinations will 
be available for administration by institutions offering an accredited pro- 
gram in teacher education beginning in April 1957. 


A grant of $3,500,000, $350,000 a year for ten years, has been made 
to the Institute of International Education. It is the largest single gift ever 
received by the Institute and will be used for the support and develop- 
ment of its work in international education. The Institute has also received 
a ten-year grant of $1,500,000 from the Carnegie Corporation, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation has made a five-year grant of $250,000 toward the 
support of the Institute. This year more than 4,500 individuals are in 
exchange programs administered by the Institute. 


Chatham College has inaugurated a new course geared to meet the de- 
mand of the atomic age entitled ‘‘History and Philosophy of Science.” 
The course is primarily designed to provide basic general knowledge of the 
historical development and the social and economic aspects of science with 
special emphasis on its changing philosophy. The science faculty, a his- 
torian, and a philosopher are planning the course. 


A nineteen-member committee to foster the development of scientists 
and engineers has been named by President Eisenhower. Dr. Howard L. 
Bevis has been named to head the committee, which will aid the govern- 
ment in defining the problems involved in development of highly skilled 
engineers and scientists, 


The Reserve Forces Policy Board has named a Joint Advisory Panel on 
ROTC affairs with Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, president of Trinity College, as 
chairman, The Secretary of Defense has charged the Board with specific 
responsibility for developing policies relating to the ROTC program. 


The Carnegie Corporation has allocated $35,000 to the University of 
New Hampshire for the support of an experimental program called the 
freshman preceptoral program. The program is intended “to help students 
better to learn to think critically and constructively, to help them to dis- 
cover for themselves relationships among diverse courses, to help them to 
develop objective attitudes free from preconceptions and prejudices, and 
to stimulate their intellectual curiosity.” Initially, the program will be 
carried on by four members of the Liberal Arts faculty, each of whom 
meets once weekly in a two-hour session with not more than 25 freshmen 
in each year during the experimental period. The sessions will provide 
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opportunity for discussion of the interrelations among the courses they 
are taking, and the importance of those interrelations to life in contempo- 


rary society. 


“Whatever methods we may use to make sure that students in college 
can do and are doing college level work, one of the screening devices we 
must not use is the inhuman wholesale flunkout,” said President David 
Henry of the University of Illinois. He said a high school diploma is no 
guarantee of a pupil’s readiness for college because of the diversity of 
subjects taught in the high schools. In addition to entrance examinations, 
he said, the colleges should evaluate high school grades as a basis for 
admission to the universities. 


Committee on Friendly Relations Among the Foreign Students has de- 
veloped a port of entry service in operation in a number of American 
ports. In New York City, representatives of the Council for Friendly 
Relations meets all ships and planes on which foreign students are known 
to be traveling. It is estimated that about 4,000 students were met by rep- 
resentatives of the CFR in New York City between July 1 and October 1. 
The services of the CFR are available to all educational institutions and 
agencies bringing foreign students to the country. 


The Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, has announced approval of the first two contracts for co-operative 
educational research in its history. The contracts, with Indiana University 
and Vanderbilt University, will be financed from a recent appropriation of 
$1,020,000 for research by colleges, universities, and state agencies in the 
problems of education, Several other projects are under active considera- 
tion. 

Indiana University will undertake a nineteen-month research project to 
determine why capable high school students in the State of Indiana do not 
continue their schooling. The project will be financed by $15,900 from 
Federal funds and about one-third of the expense from Indiana University. 

Vanderbilt University will conduct a three-year study of causes of juve- 
nile delinquency, with Federal funds totaling $49,060 planned for the 
project. 


The Kellogg Foundation has given a grant of $10,000 to the Southern 
Regional Education Board for use in conducting a survey of dental educa- 
tion resource in the South in co-operation with the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the American Dental Association, 








Regional Associations 


ILLINOIS ACRAO 


The annual fall meeting of the Illinois Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers was held in Chicago on October 25 and 26, 
1956. The program on the afternoon of October 25 included a panel deal- 
ing with “The Role of Selective Admission in the Solution to Problems 
of Increasing Enrollment.” In the afternoon session Harold E. Temmer 
reported on enrollments in Illinois colleges and universities, Mrs. Gretchen 
Happ presented persons attending the Illinois ACRAO for the first time. 
The evening session was a dinner meeting with Rev. Joseph Haroutunian. 

The session on Friday morning, October 26, included the topics of 
Selective Service Data; a report on School-College Relations by Miss Elsie 
Brenneman, Director of Admissions, Illinois State Normal University; a 
report on the Illinois Commission on Higher Education by E. C. Sey- 
ler; a report on the AACRAO IBM Workshop by Harold E. Temmer; 
and a report on activities on the national scene by Enock C. Dyrness, Vice- 
President in Charge of Professional Activities, AACRAO. 

An important part of the meeting was the presentation of an honorary 
membership in the Association and a book of letters from his colleagues to 
George P. Tuttle, who recently retired from the position of Director of 
Admissions and Records at the University of Illinois. 

The new officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President: Harold E. Temmer, Examiner and Recorder, Chicago Under- 

graduate Division, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 
Vice-President: Mrs. Gretchen Happ, Registrar, the Principia, Elsah 
Secretary: Edward M. Stout, Registrar, De Paul University, 64 East Lake 
Street, Chicago 

Treasurer: Donald Mackenzie, Staff Director, Commission on Higher 
Education in Illinois, Museum of Science and Industry, 57th Street 
and South Shore Drive, Chicago 

Past President: Miss Esther Kirchhoefer, Registrar, Illinois State Normal 

University, Normal 


KENTUCKY ACRAO 


The Kentucky Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers held their annual fall meeting on October 25, 1956, at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Rev. John R. Clancy, Registrar, Bellarmine College, 
Louisville, presided. Ezra L Gillis and Ernest C. Miller were presented as 
honored guests. Miss Louise Combs, Director of Teacher Education and 
Certification of the Kentucky State Department of Education explained 
the operations of the State Minimum Foundation Program and the devel- 
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opment of new forms for certification by the colleges of students prepared 
by them for teacher certificates. 

Roy Armstrong, President-Elect of AACRAO and Admissions Officer 
of the University of North Carolina, was the guest speaker. As reported 
by Fr. Clancy, Mr. Armstrong “endeared himself to the Kentucky Regis- 
trars by setting up Mr. Gillis as an exemplar supreme of what a registrar 
should be.” Mr. Armstrong urged all members to keep abreast of technical 
and other advancements in the Registrar’s and Admissions Officer's area, 
to have sufficient and competent office personnel, and to belong to 
AACRAO. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President: James H. Dean, Registrar, Berea College, Berea 

Vice-President: John W. Frazer, Registrar, Centre College, Danville 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Pearl Anderson, Registrar, Transylvania Col- 

lege, Lexington 

Representative to CORA: Robert Mills, University of Kentucky. 


NEBRASKA ACRAO 


The Nebraska Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers held its fall meeting at Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, 
on Friday, October 19, 1956, under the chairmanship of Miss Willa 
Koenig, President of the Nebraska Association. The meeting was attended 
by forty people from seventeen colleges and universities. 

Enock C. Dyrness, AACRAO Vice-President in charge of Professional 
Activities, gave an address, ““The Tidal Wave of Opportunities.” Citations 
were presented to two members retiring from active duty: Miss Edith M. 
Smithey, Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney; and George W. 
Rosenlof, University of Nebraska. 

The afternoon session included committee reports in the areas of college- 
high school relations, unified preregistration examinations, and a proposed 
Midwest Study Conference. A report on Enrollment Potential in Nebraska 
indicated that although the enrollment potential for the present has de- 
creased, the actual enrollments have increased. The spring meeting will be 
held at Creighton University on May 10, 1957, Plans are under way to 
conduct a machine and equipment workshop at that meeting. 

The officers of the Nebraska Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers for 1956-57 are: 

President: Willa Koenig, Registrar, Concordia College, Seward 

Vice-President: Floyd Hoover, Registrar, University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mildred Cattern, Registrar, Midland College, Fre- 

mont 
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UPPER MIDWEST ACRAO 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Upper Midwest Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers was held at Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, on October 22-23, 1956. The Upper Mid- 
west Association includes the states of Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. Arthur M. Gowan, President of UMACRAO presided. 
W. A. Cox, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota, was program 
chairman. Miss Arlette Pederson of Augustana College was in charge of 
local arrangements. Approximately one hundred registrars and admissions 
officers were in attendance. 

The program theme was “Our Relationship With The Faculty.” The 
two-day program included a panel on “How Can We Help Each Other?” ; 
an address “Our Expanding Horizons” given by Clyde Vroman, Vice- 
President of AACRAO; a report by the Special Projects Committee ; and a 
panel ‘““What’s Your Problem?” 

The officers elected for 1956-1957 are: 

President: D. B. Doner, South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 

Mechanic Arts 

Vice-President: Eli Zubay, Drake University 

Secretary: Inez Frayseth, St. Olaf College 

Treasurer: Oliver Hagglund, Gustavus Adolphus College. 

The 1957 meeting of the Upper Midwest ACRAO will be held at 
Collegeville, Minnesota, Arthur Gowan was appointed as the Association’s 
Representative on the Council of Regional Associations of AACRAO. 

At the close of the two-day program, an AACRAO Punch-Card Equip- 
ment Workshop was continued on Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
morning by Truman Pouncey, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota. Approximately thirty registrars and admissions officers participated 
in the Workshop. 

UTAH ACR 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Utah Association of Collegiate 
Registrars was held at the College of St. Mary-Of-The-Wasatch, Salt Lake 
City, on October 13, 1956. Orrin H. Jackson, President of UACR and 
Admissions Officer, Brigham Young University, Provo, presided. Nineteen 
members from nine of the ten member institutions were present. 

The morning session opened with a report on the recent Utah Confer- 
ence on Higher Education by Bliss H. Crandall, Dean of Admissions and 
Records at Brigham Young University. Joseph A. Norton, who was the 
official delegate of UACR at the Detroit meeting of AACRAO, reported 
on the national meeting. Mr. Norton also discussed the fine plans de- 
veloped for the Denver meeting in 1957. 

Clyde Vroman, Vice-President in Charge of Regional Associations and 
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Membership Promotion for AACRAO, addressed the meeting, describing 
the current program of activities of AACRAO which is designed to render 
the greatest possible service to the regional associations and to individual 
members. 

At the business meeting in the afternoon it was decided that the meet- 
ing in 1957 would be held in Brigham Young University, Provo. President 
Jackson was designated to report on and represent the UACR on the 
Council of Regional Associations for the coming year. 

The following present officers of the Association will continue in office 
until October 1957: 

President: Orrin H. Jackson, Admissions Officer, Brigham Young Uni- 

versity, Provo 

Secretary-Treasurer: Joseph A. Norton, Registrar, University of Utah, 

Salt Lake City 


WISCONSIN ACRAO 


The annual fall meeting of the Wisconsin Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers was held at Alverno College, Mil- 
waukee, on October 26, 1956. The meeting was directed by Rev. G. G. 
Claridge, Registrar, St. Norbert College, West De Pere. Seventy-five regis- 
trars and admissions officers attended the meeting. 

In the morning session, Clyde Vroman, AACRAO Vice-President in 
charge of Regional Associations and Membership Promotion, gave an 
address on School-College Relations and the work of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers on the national level. 
Paul Trump, Director of Admissions, University of Wisconsin, reported 
on the national meeting in Detroit and on the Wisconsin Joint Council on 
School-College Relations. 

Joseph L. Lins, Director of Student Personnel Statistics and Studies, 
University of Wisconsin, reported on enrollments in Wisconsin colleges. 

In the afternoon business meeting, Paul Trump was appointed delegate 
to the 1957 National Convention; the term of office of the representatives 
on the Council of Regional Associations was set at two years; committee 
members were appointed with staggered terms on the Wisconsin Joint 
Council on School-College Relations; and plans were made to hold the 
1957 annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admission Officers at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The following officers were elected for 1956-1957: 

President: C. O. Wells, Registrar, Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. L. Skaggs, Registrar, Milton College, Milton. 








Constitution of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers (hereafter referred to as the AACRAO). 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to promote the advancement of higher 
education in its fullest and broadest implications. 

Section 1. This organization shall aim specifically to advance and professionalize 
the office or offices of admissions, registration, and records as established and 
authorized particularly in our member institutions as well as in other institutions 
worthily serving the cause of higher education. Any auxiliary educational activity 
directed toward the attainment of this aim is within the purpose of this Association. 
It is not an accrediting agency. 

Section 2. Among the activities accepted and understood to be within the estab- 
lished authority and jurisdiction of this Association for the fulfillment of these 
purposes and aims are the following: (a) the holding of annual conferences or 
conventions, (b) the publication of regular or special bulletins, (c) the promotion 
of affiliated associations of regional jurisdiction, (d) the sponsoring of area meet- 
ings, (e) the conducting of co-operative investigations, studies, and surveys, either 
on the initiative of this Association or in joint responsibility with other organiza- 
tions of similar general purpose, (f) the dissemination of information on problems 
of common interest to its members. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership is institutional. Any institution of higher learning in the 
United States officially recognized by the U. S. Office of Education, or any institu- 
tion in any other country approved by the executive committee of AACRAO is 
eligible for membership. Each institutional membership entitles the institution to 
one vote, except that an institution with two individuals holding co-ordinate rank 
in responsibility for admissions, or registration, or records is entitled to two voting 
memberships. In institutions where more than two officers are responsible for these 
duties, each additional officer may become an associate member of the Association 
upon payment of a fee, be listed under the institutional membership, and receive 
the publications of the Association. The administrative head of the institution may 
designate the voting representative(s). 

Section 2. Separate divisions of colleges and universities of complex organization 
recognized and administered as independent or semiautonomous institutions (ex- 
cept for restrictions imposed by law or charter) may be considered institutions 
within the meaning of this article, as determined by the executive committee, and 
each of these divisions shall be eligible to membership. 

Section 3. Honorary Personal Membership. Individuals may be recommended to 
the executive committee for honorary personal membership by any institutional 
representative listed by the Association. Election to honorary personal membership 
will rest with the executive committee, but only those who continue in some 
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educational work, who are retiring from active service, who have been in the 
profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active in the Association to 
warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Association’s progress will 
be elected by the executive committee. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a president-elect, 
a vice-president in charge of professional activities, a vice-president in charge of 
regional associations and membership promotion, a secretary, a treasurer, an editor 
of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, and two executive committee members-at-large. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president, shall constitute an executive committee, with power to fix the time and 
place of the annual meetings as provided in the bylaws, and to make necessary 
arrangements. The executive committee shall conduct the business of the Association 
in the period between the annual meetings. 

Section 3, Should any annual meeting be omitted, or the time for it be changed, 
the time between two consecutive meetings shall be counted as one year in the 
administration of the Association. 


ARTICLE V. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of 
the members present and voting. 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE J. FEES 


Section 1. The annual institutional membership fee shall be $25.00. For each 
additional membership from a member institution, the fee shall be $10.00. Each 
membership fee shall include a subscription to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY and one 
copy each of other publications of the Association. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues before the close of the 
fiscal year will, after written reminder from the treasurer and after approval of the 
executive committee, be dropped from the list of members. 

Section 3. A convention registration fee to be determined by the executive com- 
mittee shall be paid by each active (voting) and associate member attending the 
convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary per- 
sonal members. Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 


ARTICLE II. MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the executive committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emer- 
gency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that for good and sufficient reason, a variation may be made in any year by action 
of the executive committee or by vote of the Association. 
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ARTICLE III. ELECTION, TERM OF OFFICE, AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. PrESIDENT—The president shall assume office after serving as presi- 
dent-elect. The president shall preside at all meetings of the Association at which 
he is present, shall act as chairman of the executive committee, and shall be in 
full charge of operations as well as responsible for supervision of all assigned and 
delegated duties. 

Section 2. PRESIDENT-ELECT—The president-elect shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting, a majority vote of those present and voting being necessary to 
elect. He shall be chief assistant to the president; in charge of the annual meeting 
programs; liaison officer between annual meeting arrangements chairman and his 
committees and the executive committee. He shall become president at the end of 
his term as president-elect. He shall succeed to the presidency in case that office 
becomes vacant, and in that circumstance shall be eligible in the following year for 
a full term as president in the year for which originally elected. 

Section 3, VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES—The vice- 
president in charge of professional activities shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting, a majority vote of those present and voting being necessary to elect. He 
shall be elected for a term of three years and may succeed himself for one addi- 
tional term. He shall supervise any special projects referred to him by the As- 
sociation; co-ordinate the Association’s activities with those of other groups or 
individuals in educational research; collect and disseminate information concerning 
study projects undertaken by various individuals. Previous experience on the execu- 
tive committee or on the committee on special projects (professional activities) 
would be regarded as an essential prerequisite for this office. 

Section 4. VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND MEM- 
BERSHIP PROMOTION—The vice-president in charge of regional associations and 
membership promotion shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority 
vote of those present and voting being necessary to elect. He shall be elected for a 
term of three years and may not succeed himself. He shall advise and co-ordinate 
the work of the regional associations, and shall be responsible for extending the 
membership of the Association. Together with the president and the treasurer, he 
shall in doubtful cases determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 

Section 5. SECRETARY—The secretary shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting, a majority vote of those present and voting being necessary to elect. He 
shall be elected for a term of three years and may not succeed himself. He shall be 
the custodian of the secretarial records of the Association and shall keep a cumula- 
tive index of the proceedings. He shall keep the minutes of the annual meeting and 
of the meetings of the executive committee. 

Section 6. TREASURER—The treasurer shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting, a majority vote of those present and voting being necessary to elect. He 
shall be elected for a term of three years and may succeed himself for one addi- 
tional term. In addition to the usual duties of the office, he shall keep an accurate 
list of the members of the Association and collect the membership dues; bear sole 
responsibility for membership records and annual membership reports; and report 
changes in the membership list to the president, the vice-president in charge of re- 
gional associations and membership promotion, and editor. He shall secure the 
approval of the president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare informal 
financial statements for meetings of the executive committee. At the close of the 
fiscal year, he shall make a complete financial report, audited by a certified public 
accountant, to be presented to the executive committee for publication in the next 
issue of COLLEGE AND UNIveRsITY. The treasurer shall be bonded in an amount 
decided by the executive committee. 
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Section 7. Eprror—The editor of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY shall be appointed 
by and responsible to the executive committee for a three-year term. He is eligible 
for reappointment. He shall edit, publish, and distribute COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 

Section 8. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBERS-AT-LARGE—Iwo members-at-large 
(one to be elected each year) shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a 
majority vote of those present and voting being necessary to elect. They shall serve 
on the executive committee for a term of two years, and may not succeed them- 
selves. They shall perform such duties as shall be assigned to them by the president. 

Section 9, With the exception of the treasurer, the elected officers shall hold 
office from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until the 
adjournment of the meeting at which their successors are elected. The treasurer 
shall hold office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until 
the close of the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. The editor shall begin 
his term of office with the Autumn issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY and shall 
hold office until his successor is named. 

Section 10. The executive committee shall have authority between annual meet- 
ings to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for. 


ARTICLE IV. REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. The Association shall encourage the formation of regional associations, 
each with the right (a) to determine its own constitution in accordance with local 
needs but in every respect consistent with the constitution of the AACRAO; (b) to 
determine its own boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing re- 
gional associations, and to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions 
or the appropriate officers thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its 
meetings according to regional interests and needs, and to determine its member- 
ship fees, number of meetings, etc., except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Regional associations are regarded as affiliated with the AACRAO and 
are encouraged to submit to the editor for publication in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 
subject to his approval, the programs and proceedings of annual meetings and 
such papers, studies, or projects as will be of general interest. 


ARTICLE V. COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The following standing committees, with the exception of the com- 
mittee on nominations and elections, shall be appointed by the president with the 
approval of the executive committee. Unless otherwise specified, the members of 
the standing committees shall serve for a period of one year, but may be reap- 
pointed for one or two additional terms. To insure continuity, not fewer than half 
of the incoming committee must be appointed from the outgoing committee. The 
committee members shall perform such duties as may be delegated to them by the 
president. 


I. ORGANIZATION (reporting to the executive committee through the president) 
1. Evaluation 
2. Constitution 
II. OPERATIONS (reporting to the executive committee through the president) 
1. Budget (past president, chairman, the president, the president-elect, and 
the treasurer) 
2. Public Relations 
3. Honorary membership (Association secretary as chairman) 
4. Resolutions 
5. Placement 
6. Nominations and elections (elected by voting membership) 
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III. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES (reporting to the executive committee through the 
vice-president in charge of professional activities) 

1. Steering Committee (vice-president in charge of professional activities, 
chairman) 

2. Special publications (vice-president in charge of professional activities 
and editor of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY as members, plus one appointed 
member as chairman) 

Ad hoc committees may be authorized and appointed by the president and 
the executive committee on recommendations of the steering committee. 
IV. ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM (reporting to the executive committee through 

the president-elect) 

1. Local arrangements (with as many subcommittees as needed) 


Section 2. ACE DELEGATES—The president and not more than five delegates ap- 
pointed by the executive committee shall serve as liaison representatives with the 
American Council on Education. 

Section 3. COUNCIL OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS—The council shall be com- 
posed of one representative from each recognized regional association, chosen by 
the region represented. The vice-president in charge of regional associations and 
membership promotion shall serve as chairman of the council. The chairman of the 
committee on public relations shall be ex officio a member. 

Section 4. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work 
of the Association. 

Section 5. The editorial staff of CoLLEGE AND UNIVvERsITy shall consist of the 
editor and six or more associate editors appointed annually by the editor. The 
number of associate editors shall be fixed from time to time by the executive com- 
mittee upon recommendation of the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the 
distribution of work among the associate editors. 

Section 6. The president shall be ex officio a member of all committees except 
the committee on nominations and elections. 


ARTICLE VI. ROTATION OF TERMS 


Section 1. The principle of rotation is deemed desirable with regard both to 
terms of office and membership of committees. 

Section 2, THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS—The committee 
on nominations and elections shall consist of seven members, to be elected as 
follows: 

In the first year after the adoption of this proposal, the executive committee shall 
recommend fourteen persons for the new committee on nominations and elections. 
Each voting member of the Association will be asked to vote for seven of the 
nominees. The two nominees receiving the highest number of votes will be elected 
for a two-year term; the five having the next highest number of votes, for a one- 
year term each. After the first year of operation, the slate will consist of ten nom- 
inees. Each voter wili vote for the five nominees of his choice. The two with the 
highest number of votes will be elected for a two-year term, and the next three for 
a one-year term. The committee on nominations and elections will nominate the 
officers for the following year and will also nominate the candidates for the new 
committee on nominations and elections. The committee shall report to the As- 
sociation on the second day of the annual meeting. As this time, opportunity shall 
be given for additional nominations from the floor. The convener of each newly 
elected committee on nominations and elections will be the retiring past president 
and he shall call the committee together for the election of a chairman, before the 
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adjournment of the annual meeting at which their election is announced. No mem- 
ber of the committee on nominations and elections may succeed himself. 

Section 3. The election of the members of the committee on nominations and 
elections shall be by mail ballot, to be conducted by the committee on nominations 
and elections (except during the first year when the executive committee shall con- 
duct the election in May, 1956), such ballot to be sent in the month of February 
to all voting members in good standing. A deadline for returns shall be thirty days 
after the date the ballots are mailed. No ballot postmarked after that time may be 
counted. 

ARTICLE VII. FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 








Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown. There is no 
charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on 
this page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the adver- 
tisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond 
the first, the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany 
the application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements should 
be directed to Mr. Long. Requisitions and purchase orders should be directed to the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in care of 
Mr. Long. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsi- 
bility of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all 
those answering advertisements. 
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